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A CHRISTMAS STORY. 

We take pleasure in announcing to our readers 
that we shall shortly begin the publication of a 
new Christmas Story, written specially for the 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, by the eminent 
English novelist, B. L. FARJEON. All who are 
familiar with the graces of Mr. Farjeon’s style, his 
intimate acquaintance with human nature, his 
thrilling portraiture of life in all its varied phases, 
and his graphic powers of description, will eagerly 
welcome this latest production of his pen. 








HISTORICAL REGISTER OF THE 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


FRANK LESLIE’S HISTORICAL REGISTER OF THE 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION has found popular favor 
to an extent unprecedented in the history of illustrated 
records of current events. Its artistic and literary 
merit, and the comprehensive character of its design and 
execution, which are fully equaled by its mechanical 
excellence, make it a perfect panorama of the Centennial 
Exposition from its inception to its close. The buildings, 
statuary, objects of interest and display are all repro- 
duced with their actual surroundings. Eventful days 
have been represented with all their attendant pageantry, 
and New Yorkers, Ohioans, Pennsylvanians, Virginians, 
and visitors from other States on ‘‘ State Days,’’ find the 
events in which they participated truthfully portrayed 
in its pages. Visitors acknowledge it to be a perfect 
picture of the great Exhibition, and they are its most 
earnest patrons, while their indorsement and generous 
praise commend it to their less favored neighbors and 
friends. Being published in parts and delivered by car- 
riers at periodi al times, at fifty cents each part, it is 
within the reach of the masses, while the work, complete 
and bound in elegant covers, can be had by Christmas. 
Mr. Leslie has also arranged to secure to every subscriber 
to the ‘‘ Register ” a Souvenir in the shape of an article 
of utility, curiosity, ornament or art, selected from the 
various Foreign Departments at the Centennial Exposi- 
tion. We append several extracts from the Philadelphia 
press, commenting on this enterprise: 

‘Those who have visited the Exhibition cannot fail to 
have noticed the extensive purchases made by Mr. Leslie. 
All that he has bought is to be given away to subscribers, ” 
-— Dispatch, 

‘*Mr. Leslie will send into every household a present 
taken from those things which have been purchased and 
labeled ‘Sold for Frank Leslie’s Souvenir Distribution.” 
—Kepublic. 

‘*Since it is considered necessary by every one to se- 
cure some appropriate Souvenir of the great Centennial 
Exposition, we cannot but regard it as a duty to suggest 
‘Frank Leslie’s Historical Register of the Exposition.’ 
No work yet published contains half the interest of this, 
owing to Mr. Leslie’s peculiar facilities for furnishing the 
best illustrations and information on the subject attain- 
able. Besides every subscriber obtains a valuable mate- 
rial Souvenir se‘ected from the Exhibition. ”’—Press. 

Similar commendatory notices have appeared in the 
Item, Bulletin, Star, Transcript, Herald, World, Mercury 
ete., ete, 








A NEW DEAL. 


N every Government a frequent change 
| in the personal holders of the admin- 
istration is necessary to prevent cor- 
ruptions, and also to secure the proper 
degree of freshness and vigor requisite to 
keep affairs from falling into a degenera- 
tive rut. In countries where the organic 
laws do not provide for such changes, 
bloody revolutions occur at irregular in- 
tervals, and the people can never feel 
secure in the enjoyment of whatever privi- 
leges the law allows them. England is, 
perhaps, the country of all others in which 
popular sentiment can be brought to bear 
most readily upon the Administration, and 
a violent revolution be the most easily 
avoided by constitutional measures, be- 
cause there the head of the Government 
reigns, but does not govern, and the wishes 
of the people are never controverted when 
they are constitutionally expressed. 

In our own country there is no provision 
made by the laws for any change of gov- 
ernment, except at stated periods, and 
these occur so frequently, that there is 
always a disposition to wait until the 
proper time comes, let the grievances un- 
der which the people suffer be as oppres- 
sive and hard to bear as may be. 

The Administration which will go out 
of office by legal limitations on the 4th of 
March next has retained the powers of the 
Government longer than any other since the 
formation of the Federal Union; and the 
factthat it has continued in power, and that 
the country still prospers, and the Union 
has been preserved, are proofs rather of the 
innate excellence of our governmental sys- 
tem, than of the wisdom of the hands to 
whose guidance public affairs have been 
intrusted. 


A change was required. There was no 
question upon this point. While the war 
for the suppression of the Rebellion con- 
tinued there was no disposition to effect 
any change. Peace must be restored, let 
the cost be what it might; the Union must 
be preserved, or all would be lost for 
which our ancestors fought. There was 
no time to waste upon trifles. Let what 
would happen, not a single State could be 
permitted to withdraw from the glorious 
constellation which formed the splendid 
galaxy which had been our pride and our 
boast. That feeling was sufficient to se- 
cure the Republican Party in power for 
eight years, and a feeling of gratitude for 
those who had been instrumental in pre- 
serving the Union was sufficient to keep it 
in power eight years longer, in spite of 
many serious blunders, of startling corrup- 
tions, and of too often proved incompe- 
tence of administration. 

But at last a change had become neces- 
sary. The people were not willing to sub- 
mit any longer to a governmental control 
which had become in effect a dynasty. 
Grantism had become odious, and the first 
attempt on the part of the friends of the 
President to give him a third term awoke 
such a genuine outburst of indignation on 
the part of the people, that there was no 
room for doubt what the popular sentiment 
was, on the subject. A new deal was re- 
quired; and the opportunity for a change 
has been secured. We may look forward, 
now, with hope for better times; and the 
nation under the new administration of 
affairs will gain fresh strength, and rise to 
grander heights than it has ever before 
known, or its founders ever dreamed of. 

Many grave doubts have been expressed 
by wise and patriotic statesmen of the 
prudence of submitting the Government to 
a thorough change of administration every 
four years. But it has always been said 
that four years of a bad Government 
would be too much, and that if the peo- 
ple wished to perpetuate a good admin- 
istration, they always had the power to 
do it. As it has happened, eight years 
has been the longest term that any Presi- 
dent has been permitted to remain at the 
head of the Government, although the 
principles of the administration have some- 
times been longer continued. As, for 
example, the Washingtonian Government 
was continued during the four years’ term 
of John Adams, and then followed the 
Jeffersonian Government, which was virtu- 
ally extended through the administrations 
of Jefferson, Madison and Monroe, a period 
of twenty-four years, to which the four 
years of John Quincy Adams could scarcely 
be called a break. But the change that 
was then demanded brought Jackson and 
Van Buren into power for twelve years, 
and to them succeeded a list of men 
whose administrations lacked character 
and individuality, and the result was the 
deplorable Rebellion, which a little good 
statesmanship might easily have prevented. 

What followed the Rebellion we all know 
too well, and have felt too deeply. Sixteen 
years of wretchedly bad government; of 
maladministration ; of debasing nepotism ; 
of small men in great affairs; of knaves 
and imbeciles in places which required 
sages and patriots; of quacks and pre- 
tenders instead of honest men and heroes. 
It was a horrible time, take it altogether, 
and that the country should have survived 
it and ‘prospered, is the strongest evidence 
that need be desired of the intrinsic wis- 
dom of our political institutions, and the 
magnificent resources of our territory, whose 
richness has but begun to be developed. 

The turmoil through which the country 
has just passed has been a very uncomfort- 
able and a very costly one; but it is not 
without its benefits. The results might 
have been worse. Public peace has been 
preserved ; the laws have not been outraged ; 
life and property have fresh guarantees, and 
we all feel safe for another century of free- 
dom and self-government. It is a great 
comfort to know, after such an exciting 
campaign as the country has passed 
through, that there has been less violence, 
less fraud, less turbulence, and a more in- 
telligent trust in the good sense and 
virtue of the people, than we have ever 
known, although .it cannot be said that 
we have ever before had a Presiden- 
tial election which drew forth a more 
decided popular feeling, or on which more 
important interests were at stake. 

We have at last got a new deal. There 
will be new men in Washington, and the 
people may now with reason look forward 
to a wholesome change in the administra- 
tion of public affairs. 








TAMPERING WITH THE 
AWARDS. 


Ts best method of conferring dis- 
tinction upon exhibitors at the Cen- 
tennial was made the subject of much 
study by the committee having the matter 
in charge, and it was not until after mature 
deliberation that the plan was adopted 
which has since been received with so 





much favor by native as well as by foreign 





Commissioners. As the American system 
of awards was a departure from the estab- 
lished usage, as handed down to us from 
former exhibitions, it naturally challenged 
criticism the moment it was published. 
There are always conservative minds ready 
to condemn any radical change, and the 
new system proved no exception. It was 
thoroughly discussed, and the more it was 
criticised the better it appeared in the eyes 
of persons familiar with the serious objec- 
tions which had been raised against the 
anonymous jury system so long followed in 
Europe, until there were very few left to 
oppose the modern improvement. When 
the Board of Judges met in Philadelphia 
for the purpose of entering upon their work, 
they required to be instructed in the new 
system. Many of them had served on 
foreign juries, and were familiar with the 
old methods of attempting to decide upon 
the relative merit of the objects exhibited, 
but were not acquainted with any exhibi- 
tion where every good thing received 
proper mention, and they were at first 
particularly averse to putting their names 
to reports in which the reasons why an 
award was conferred were to be stated in 
clear and concise language. According to 
the old system of juries, the reasons for 
giving a medal, and the vote by which it 
was decided to confer it, were never di- 
vulged; the whole transaction was kept a 
profound secret, and there was nothing 
beyond the mere fact of the medal for the 
recipient to show to the world in proof that 
some distinction had been conferred upon 
him. In Philadelphia it was proposed to 
show the reasons why the awards were con- 
ferred. The Judges were to set forth the 
steps by which they had reached their de- 
cision, and the why and the wherefore 
were to be open to the inspection of the 
person interested, and by him could be 
published to the whole world. This honest, 
outspoken way of doing things became 
very popular with the foreign Judges the 
more they studied it, and, while it made 
them more careful what they said over 
their signatures, it also added great in- 
terest to what had formerly been regarded 
as a very tedious duty. Every foreign 
Judge was, without a single exception, a 
man of distinction in his own country, 
and an expertin the department in which he 
was called upon to act. A great majority 
of the American Judges were equally well 
known in their respective departments. 
Theutmost good-will and harmony prevailed 
in the various groups, and lasting friend- 
ships were formed between men of kin- 
dred pursuits. The Judges early settled 
down to their work, and to a majority 
the duty devolved upcn them was re- 
garded as a very serious one. They inves- 
tigated thoroughly every object presented 
for competition, and some of them did an 
amount of professional work for which, in 
the regular line of business, they would 
have been entitled to very high compensa- 
tion. When a scientific man is required 
to attach his name to a certificate, he is apt 
to desire to be very certain of the accu- 
racy of his decision; hence many of the 
Judges carried samples of the articles upon 
which they were to decide to their respec- 
tive laboratories and workshops, where they 
could subject them to a careful analysis 
before forming their judgment. We doubt 
ifso thorough a scrutiny was ever made at 
any previous exhibition as was bestowed 
by the Judges at Philadelphia. It has been 
objected to the awards conferred at Phila- 
delphia that they are all of equal value— 
that, for example, the great Corliss engine 
received the same award as a mouse-trap. 
This objection is entirely unfounded. A\l- 
though it is true that every exhibitor 
entitled to an award received a bronze 
medal identically the same as his neighbor, 
yet this was simply the substance of things 
hoped for, and the evidence of things not 
seen. 

The real award and the real evidence 
was the certificate contained in the diploma, 
which is signed by the Judge who made the 
investigation, and is confirmed by all his 
colleagues on the bench. The written 
judgment of men of world-wide reputation 
is worth far more than a medal, be it of 
bronze or of gold. While the medal simply 
makes known the fact that some prize was 
obtained, the diploma characterizes it, 
and gives the reason why it was granted, in 
language which cannot be mistaken. The 
inventor of a mouse-trap may display his 
bronze medal, and the inventor of the 
Corliss engine may also exhibit a similar 
token, but when the judgment of the court 
upon these two cases is read, the public 
will find that the two inventors receive 
very far from equal testimonials. While 
the one is dismissed with a single sentence, 
the other will receive the highest enco- 
miums as having produced an engine of the 
utmost value to mankind. The real value 
of the award is in the certificate of the 
Judges, and here it is that the present 
system differs from all former methods. 
The signature of the Judges is what the ex- 
hibitor wants, and the names of experts can 
be cited by him in proof of the merit of 
his invention. We hear with regret that itis 
proposed to overturn this admirable system 





at the eleventh hour, and that a Committee 
of the United States Commissioners have 
taken upon themselves the authority to 
confer awards, and@that they have actually 
done so on the representation of a few dis- 
contented exhibitors, who claim that they 
were overlooked by the regular Judges; 
and, what makes the matter worse, it is 
also stated, on the authority of a corre- 
spondent of the New York 7Jiibune, that in 
order to make the fresh batch of diplomas 
harmonize with those conferred by the 
Board of Judges, it is proposed to omit the 
names of the Judges altogether, and ap- 
pend those of the Director-General and 
the Secretary, so that all that the exhibitor 
will have to show will be the medal and 
a diploma signed by the chief officers of 
the Centennial, and not by the experts. 
Such action would render the diplomas 
worthless. The medal and the diploma 


would be put upon a level, and the objec-" 


tion formerly urged that everybody had 
received a testimonial of the same value 
would betrue. Theinventors of the mouse- 
trap and of the Corliss engine would have 
identically the same sort of document, 
signed by the high officials, for framing in 
their respective workshops. For the Com- 
missioners to take the liberty of wiping out 
of existence the work of the distinguished 
Board of Judges who bestowed so much con- 
scientious labor upon their reports would 
be an assumption of authority which we are 
loath to believe any body of men would 
venture to exercise in view of the storm of 
indignation to which it would inevitably 
give rise. If the Special Committee on 
Awards desire to confer testimonials upon 
exhibitors whose wares were not consid- 
ered worthy of mention by the expert 
Judges, they must do so on their own .re- 
sponsibility, and not at the expense of all 
of the diplomas previously recommended 
and confirmed by the Board of Awards. 
To issue the diplomas simply with the sig- 
nature of the Director-General and the 
Secretary, is to deprive them of the very 
lifeand soul which only the names of the dis- 
tinguished experts can confer upon them. 
Without the certificates of the experts, the 
diplomas sink to the rank of the anonymous 
work of juries under the old system, and 
the immense labor of the Judges during 
the heat of the last Summer will have 
been in vain. We trust that the work of 
the Board of Awards will be confirmed by 
the Commissioners, and that any subse- 
quent action of the Special Committee will 
be purely clerical, and not so revolution- 
ary as rumor would have us believe. Any 
tampering with the diplomas at this late 
date would be an insult to the distinguished 
scientific men who constituted the Board 
of Awards, and who are now dispersed to 
all parts of the world, under the impression 


that their decisions would not be reversed 


by any body of men likely to come after 
them. 








TWO TYPES. 

OR the observing man who lounges 
through any assemblage of his fel- 
low-creatures, there are always peaks of 
individuality obtruding themselves and in- 
viting his particular attention. By the 
same token there are areas and acres of 
humanity which can be easily studied in 
the lump, can be glanced at for a moment 
and thrown aside. As the cumulative 
testimony of the keen observers of human 
character, from the satirist of the Biblical 
days to the persifleur of the present, abund- 
antly bears testimony, the mass of man- 
kind is but indifferently interesting, while 
the special cases, the exceptions to the 
general rule, furnish forth the most enter- 
taining subjects for the pen and pencil. 
The great concourse of people at the Cen- 
tennial Grounds in Philadelphia evidences 
the truth of the proposition. There are 
thousands who are all alike, or sufficiently 
similar, to be dismissed with a glance. 
There are also those who well repay 
critical attention, a minor class in them- 
selves with unmistakably generic types, 
whose movements, whose grotesque eccen- 
tricities, are vastly important to him who 
would make annotations upon the pages of 
the book of Life. Two of these types we 

propose to briefly consider. 

The most notable of the curious twain 
is undoubtedly the one who makes mystical 
memorandums in a loose-leaved and yellow- 
covered note-book, evidently supplied in 
immense quantities by some enterprising 
capitalist, of the third or fourth class 
order—and by a capitalist who must have 
seen beforehand this enigmatical impulse 
of the human heart—to the separate atoms 
of that rural force which has kept the turn- 
stiles latterly in the merriest of motion. 
For it is a patent fact that the city folk 
make but few jottings of what they see, 
save those wondrous ones, flashed in in- 
verted outline upon the ever-ready retina, 
and telegraphed instantaneously to the 
office of the brain. The reason for the dif- 
ference of action is on the surface; men 
and women of the city live in an atmo- 
sphere of the rumbling press and of the 
damp newspaper placed upon their tea- 
tables before the day’s jaunt is ended. 
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Science in its most metropolitan garb does 
all their scheduling. With them it is 
merely a question of the saving of docu- 
mentary evidence, and in the years to come, 
the glory of the Exposition will break forth 
at a touch from the files of the daily news- 
papers. Notso with the visitor whose un- 
kempt locks are still stirred by the remem- 
brance of the prairie breezes; not so with 
the man who, when at home, looks over the 
billowy surface of savannas never visited 
by the news-agent. They must be their 
own historians; they must embalm in the 
crude amber of the rhetoric which drops 
from their stubby pencils—held uneasily in 
uncouth hands—the remembrance of the 
millions of marvels that flash and glow and 
glitter before their dazed eyes. Is it any 
wonder that a glance over the shoulder— 
an impertinent glance,we grant you—of an 
industrious note-taker revealed the legend 
‘*ancient hieroglyphics on injun sheelds’’? 
Is it any wonder that standing there behind 
him, in the Government Building, the won- 
der grew as to what the important person- 
age would interpret to the circle of anxious 
listeners, when the pine-knot flare of his 
far-away home flickered over the memo- 
randum of ‘‘injun sheelds’’? No such pros- 
pective sadness interferes, however, with 
the business of book and pencil, and it goes 
bravely on. No matter whether the subject 
is an original Spanish head by Murillo, the 
process of baking cakes in a patent oven, or 
an antique canoe captured from the Esqui- 
maux, the entries are made all the same. 
There is something eminently whimsical in 
the industry with which the blunted pencils 
fly over the pages of the yellow pass-books, 
secrawling notes which will be, after the 
lapse of a few months, greater mysteries 
than the exhibits to which they refer. 

There is a method in the madness of the 
other type, which is apparent while it de- 
fies analysis. He it is who collects cards, 
pamphlets, bound-books, circulars, orna- 
mental display-bills, and every other variety 
of printing and lithographic art adopted 
by the ingenious exhibitor for making the 
fame of his special article or process world- 
wide. Every man in the vast army of ex- 
hibitors has something to give away in 
paper or card form, and he finds a never- 
failing respondent in him of whom we 
speak. Meet him in the morning and he is 
but sparsely laden with the fruits of his 
perambulation. Encounter him in the after- 
noon, and an opportunity is afforded to see 
what a really taking personage heis. Under 
his left arm is a portentous pile of nonde- 
script advertising missives, to which his 
foraging dexter hand constantly brings ac- 
cessions. There is absolutely no discrimi- 
nation; everything is taken that is free to be 
appropriated. There is literature in his 
daily collection embracing exhaustive ac- 
counts of the various exhibits, from a hint 
of the construction of the Corliss engine to 
a flamboyant account of the manufacture of 
pop-corn. At six o’clock in the afternoon 
this particular type squeezes through the 
exit-gate and lumbers out of view in the 
howling throng beyond. Where does he go ? 
What does he do with the hundreds and 
thousands of documents, grasped as tightly 
as if they were deeds toagold-mine ? Does 
he read them? If so,what must his mental 
condition necessarily be in time! Does he 
ponder over the rock-crushing machine, or 
the sausage apparatus, and try to devise 
improvements that shall lead to an opulent 
future? Is he an insane patentee who never 
had a model accepted at the Washington 
office ? Or is he a wholesale dealer in waste- 
paper ? . 








POLITICAL CONVICTION. 


‘HE law of man’s social nature defined 
as patriotism is rather a result of 
reason and reflection than an instinctive 
attribute. A learned English writer once 
said of the phrase, ‘‘ Our Country,” that it 
is merely ‘‘a complex abstract existence, 
recognized only by the understanding.” In 
days of election excitement, when the public 
mind is wrought up, as it has lately been, 
to a high degree of tension by conflicting 
theories as to the proper system to adopt 
for advancing the national prosperity, it is 
important that this abstract notion be re- 
duced to the clearest possible terms, in 
order that it may be brought definitely within 
the grasp of popular comprehension. This 
purpose, it may in a sense be said, is one 
of the leading functions performed in our 
politics by party divisions. Lofty and sig- 
nificant ideas are, for the most part, far 
beyond the reach of the great mass of man- 
kind, if they are presented only in abstract 
expression. They must be embodied in 
some concrete form in order to invest them 
with power. Every great idea thus receives 
its most potent elucidation through some 
Symbolical agency, such as may appeal at 
once to the intellect or the emotional nature 
of humanity. It is so in religion and art, 
and it is no less so in the domain of social 
Speculation. In political creeds the abstract 
love of country finds its concrete expression, 
and under whichever of the sometimes 
humerous opposing party flags the citizen 
may enroll himself, he is availing himself of 
® convenient symbol for giving expression 





to an elevated abstract sentiment. Itis in 
this way that the higher range of personal 
views, which in their aggregate results con- 
stitute the philosophical basis of national 
policy, are alone susceptible of practical in- 
terpretation. The diverse views of indi- 
vidual thinkers are thus massed into com- 
pact statement, in an orderly fashion, so 
that their salient antagonisms may be con- 
veniently perceived, and issue may be joined 
on their vital points. 


Political beliefs, accordingly, inthe strict 
sense of party, are the concentration of the 
best judgment of every community as to 
what will conduce to its own material ad- 
vantage, and the varied form which this 
judgment assumes has, through all history, 
been recognized as the mainspring of 
social progress. ‘The ingenious philoso- 
pher of the last century who undertook to 
maintain the thesis that ‘‘ private vices are 
public benefits,” pointed his paradox by 
assuming the idea of a perfectly virtuous 
and contented community. In sucha state 
of affairs the public welfare suffered terri- 
bly. Commerce languished, enterprise was 
paralyzed for lack of competitive incite- 
ment, active energy degenerated into list- 
less indolence, and the slothful drones of 
the fable became the easy prey of any 
active swarm that chose to light upon their 
territory. There must be competition to 
exert a vitalizing influence over ideas, as 
well as in trade, of which the proverb says 
it is ‘‘the soul.” The dust which arises 
from the attrition of earnest intellects is 
the pollen that fructifies the whole reason- 
able world. It is the duty of every citizen, 
particularly of citizens of a free country 
like ours, to bestow upon the political 
questions which environ him sufficient 
careful thought to enable him to define his 
attitude as regards party issues with un- 
equivocal emphasis. He must enroll him- 
self under one flag or the other if he 
desires to fulfill his function as an intelli- 
gent citizen who loves his country. He 
may not find himself in full accord in many 
minor points with either of the competing 
forces, but he must take sides in the direc- 
tion of his general convictions, unless he 
is willing to waste his highest prerogative 
in futile contest against a state of things 
he, single-handed, is powerless to correct. 
He must do more than station himself be- 
neath a banner whose folds may envelop 
him in shadow. If he be a true man, with 
any heroic ingredient in his disposition, 
he will carry his own flag, elevated high in 
the air, where all who list may read its 
emblazonment. The man who, in times of 
national struggle, has no flag, or who con- 
ceals his colors through apprehension of 
the result, is devoid of manly courage and 
is a thoroughly contemptible citizen. There 
is a moral principle underlying the idea of 
courageous, self-assertion which extends 
far beyond the sphere of politics, but no- 
where more than in politics is its steadfast 
exercise more essential. The man who 
holds his political principles as an uncom- 
fortable possession which others may 
struggle and strive for, is more blindly 
selfish th@n the most bigoted partisan who 
rants the praises of his party on the side- 
walks. The patriot scorns to discount the 
contingencies of defeat. The coward, how- 
ever, has that always in his mind. Only 
in the ful tide of a success which he had 
no hand in achieving will he venture to 
east off his mask, while in case of a reverse 
he will witness without wineing the dis- 
comfiture of those he is afraid to acknow- 
ledge as his allies. If, as occasionally 
happens, such a man manage; to gain a 
position denied to honester and bolder 
men than himself, it only furnishes un ad- 
ditional proof of the way in which Fortune 
sometimes dispenses her favors upon soci- 
ety’s knaves as well as her heroes. 








GOJ.D QUOTATIONS FOR WEEK 
ENDING NOVEMBER 4, 1876. 


Monday...... 10934 Thursday. ...1093¢ 
Tuesday ......110 @109% 
Wednesday ...109% @110 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Fast Maiis.—Prominent Post-office officials are 
of the opinion that the Post-office commission now 
investigating the subject of railway mail trans- 
portation will recommend the re-establishment of 
the fast mail trains, and will support the recom- 
mendation by strong evidence of their necessity. 
The testimony taken in nearly all of the Western 
States is singularly unanimous in favor of the 
restoration of this system. It is certain, however, 
that none of the railroads will restore these fast 
mails unless increased compensation is given. 


Tais YEAR’s Harvest.—The crop returns for 
October, as prepared at the Department of Agri- 
culture, indicate a reduction in the yield of wheat 
of nearly one-sixth, while the quality is somewhat 
superior. The yield is about 245,000,000 bushels. 
The rye crop of 1876 is reported four per cent- 
less than that of 1875, but in quality it averages 
somewhat above its predecessor. The barley 
crop of the country yields about six per cent. less 
than last year. On the basis of the October re- 
turns, the oat crop of 1876 shows a falling-off of 
twenty-three per cent. The general harvest of 





cotton is more advanced than usual. The future 
of the present season cannot muke the crop a de- 
ficient one. 

A CENTENNIAL CaNnakD.—A report was widely 
circulated in Philadelphia, November Sth, to the 
effect that the Main Building of the Centennial Ex- 
hibition had been robbed of diamonds valued at 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, and caused gen- 
eral wonder and regret. It was stated that two 
men, who claimed to be American hunters, had 
occupied a small tenement on the grounds since 
the opening of the Exhibjtion, and had tunneled 
away from their lodging to the treasure, which 
they reached by cutting through the bottom of the 
case. Few persons questioned the truth of the 
story, which, on inquiry, proved untrue. 


Tue CLOSING PROGRAMME.—The Committee of the 
Commission having in charge the ceremonies of the 
closing-day have finally agreed upon the principal 
features of the exercises proposed to commemorate 
the event. They provide for salutes to be fired at 
sunrise and noon of November 10th by a battery 
stationed at George’s [iill; the first of thirteen 
guns in honor of the thirteen original States, and 
the latter of forty-seven guns, one for each State 
and Territory of the present day. Both salutes will 
be repeated by the United States steamer Plymouth, 
Captain Barrett, at her moorings on the Delaware 
River. Brief remarks will be made by D. J. 
Morrell, Chairman of the Executive Committee ; 
John Welsh, President of the Centennial Board of 
Finance; A. T. Goshorn, Director-General, and 
General J. R. Hawley, President of the United 
States Centennial Commission. The orchestral and 
choral music will be under the directién of Theodore 
Thomas. Among those invited are the President 
of the United States and members of the Cabinet, 
Judges of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
the Diplomatic Corps, the General of the Army, 
members of Congress, foreign Commissioners, 
Governors of States and Territories, mayors of 
principal cities and the Fairmount Park Commis- 
sioners, At the request of the United States Cen- 
tennial Commissioners the President of the United 
States has consented to be present, and will dis- 
charge, in his official capacity, the duty of finally 
and formally closing the International Exhibition 
of 1876. 

Tur Sioux War.—We have already referred to 
the recent success of our military commanders in 
the West, in convincing the Indians of the utter 
futility of their struggle against the Government. 
Happily, severe battles were not required to 
achieve the purpose. The establishment of posts 
on the Yellowstone and Tongue Rivers has been 
a severe and fatal blow to the hostile Indians. It 
deprives them of their last place of safe refuge, 
and cuts them off from the great buffalo-range of the 
North. So long as they could raid on the borders 
in the Spring and Summer and retire in safety there 
in the Winter they cared very little for the hostility 
of the troops, and welcomed war as an exciting 
pastime in which they could indulge with com- 
parative safety. All that is now over; the tramp 
of the soldier and the ax-blow of the pioneer are 
heard in the last hunting-ground of the Sioux, 
and they know they must either surrender or 
perish. The attack by our troops which followed 
the remarkable but futile parley between General 
Miles and Sitting Bull was successful, and though 
the Indians suffered very little loss in men, they 
seem to have become completely demoralized. 
Taking advantage of Sitting Bull's retreat, two 
powerful bands, the Minneconjous and the Sans 
Ares, deserted the hostile camp and surrendered 
to General Miles, giving up five of their principal 
chiefs as hostages for their good faith. This was 
really a great success. It has taken his principal 
warriors from Sitting Bull, and left that remark- 
able savage a wanderer and a fugitive. The vic- 
tory is none the less important for being compara- 
tively bloodless. 

Tur Sxrason’s Srorts.—The devotees of field 
sports and athletic exercises generally find their 
occupations ended for the Centennial Year. The 
Herald, which is excellent authority on the subject, 
says, emphatically, that the past season has been 
one of extraordinary brilliancy. The turf not only 
showed signs of growth, but gave promise of still 
greater popularity and permanence. Jn the South 
there was something like a revival of the old- 
fashioned sporting habits of the people. At Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Long Branch and Saratoga the 
meetings were unusually good. The races at 
Jerome Park were even mure brilliant than usual, 
and the new game of polo also made great strides 
in popular favor during the year, and as it becomes 
better known is achieving a popularity second to 
no attraction on the sporting calendar. These 
events are a fitting close to the sports of as great a 
year as the American Centennial, when the skill of 
all the world came here to contend in friendly 
rivalry for distinguished honors. On the Schuylkill, 
English and Irish rowing clubs contended with our 
own to carry off the honors of the oar. At Creed- 
moor, too, the Irish, Scotch, Australian and Cana- 
dian riflemen gallantly, but vainly, tried to grasp 
the honors which our American team had so nobly 
won and still more nobly wear. As the fir-t fruits 
of this victory the English riflemen can scarcely 
fail to come here next year to contend for the 
championship of the world, and, altogether, we 
ought to have a sporting‘ season almost, if not 
altogether, as brilliant as the one which has just 
closed. In no other part of the world is there a 
more magnificent field for outdoor sports. 


WuerE THE Mongy Gors.—A Washington dis- 
patch of October 29th says: ‘‘The reckless 
squandering of public money by the Republican 
Party can scarcely be believed by the people at 
large. The following is a fair specimen: The 
official organization of the State Department is 
made up, as per Legislative and’ Executive Ap- 
propriation Bill, of the Secretary and three as- 
sistants, five chiefs of bureaux, forty-one clerks, 
one translator and one lithographer—or fifty- 
two persons. These have occupied for the last 
ten years a building on which a rental of $15,000 
was paid, but, in 1871, Mullet planned a new 
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building for the State and War Departments, 
and over $5,000,000 has been appropriated on 
it so far. The wing, solely devoted to the State 
Department, is the only one finished, and after 
having been plumbed and lighted by Boss Shep- 
herd, it will have cost $3,500,000, exclusive of the 
site. It is estimated that eight per cent. of the 
investment in granite, bricks, iron, chandeliers, 
and frescoing will give $280,000, or an office rental 
of $5,770 for each of the fifty-two officials. To keep 
these officials comfortably warm it takes $10,000 
for fuel, and $5,080 for wages of engineer and assi- t- 
ant-engineer, and four firemen, or an additional $290 
per head. To keep the squad of watchmen out of the 
dark and a few street-lamps in trim costs $3,000 
more; and what can be thought of the habits of 
this Republican gentry, when the fact is that 
twenty charwoman are employed to sweep the 
Axminster carpets? It will be remembered that 
Mullet, bowed out of office by Bristow, has been 
taken back to the bosom of Secretary Lot M. 
Morrill. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic, 


Tue Kansas Pacific Railroad was placed in the 
hands of a receiver. 

Joun L. Rourr was inaugurated as the first 
Governor of the State of Colorado on the 3d inst. 


Tue Synod of the Reformed Church in the 


United States held its annual session at Reading, Pa 


A FALSE alarm of fire in a Chinese theatre in 
San Francisco occasioned a panic and the loss of twenty 
lives. 

Tue Congregational Association of New York 
and Brooklyn reiterated the expression of Mr. Beecher’s 
innocence. 


A quantity of Brigham Young's property was 
sold to provide the alimony for Ann Eliza Young 
granted by the Court. 


Governor Tiipen issued a proclamation call- 
ing upon all public officers to be vigilant in detecting 
and punishing all persons found using money tillegally 
during election day, 


Four hundred lodges of Indians, belonging to 
the Cheyennes, surrendered to General Miles, October 
27th, and five of the principal chiefs of the tribes 
were delivered as hostages. 


GENERAL Gizs A. Smirn, who served with dis- 
tinction at the captures of Forts Henry and Donelson, 
and Shiloh, Corinth, and other fields, died in Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, November 5th, aged 48. 


Four participants in the late Walker- Weeden 
prize fight at Penn’s Grove, N. J., and the surviving 
principal, were found guilty of manslaughter. Three 
were sentenced to six years’ imprisonment and two to 
two years. 

Amp the booming of cannon on George's 
Hill, Centennial Grounds, and on board the United States 
steamer Plymouth, in the harbor at Philadelphia, Presi- 
dent Grant will formally close the great Exifibition on 
Friday, 10th inst. 

GeneRAL Mixes had an unsuccessful council 
with Sitting Bull on the 21st ult., and shortly after a 
battle, in which he drove the Indians a distance of sixty 
miles, when they separated. Two days after the fight 
Sitting Bull sent word to the agent at Fort Peck that he 
was coming in, and would be friendly, but wanted am- 
munition. On the 30th the Sioux attacked a village of 
five hundred lodges of friendly Shoshones, and killed 
all but one of the tribe. 


Foreign, 


In case of war between Russia and Turkey, 
France is pledged to neutrality. 


GENERAL Martinez Campos, the new Governors 
General of Cuba, landed at Havana with fresh troops. 


Tue periodical famine has broken out if 
Bombay, and extreme suffering is reported in six dis- 
tricts, 

Carprnat ANTONELLI, the Pope’s chief adriser, 
died in his palace at Rome, on the 5th, aged seventy 
years, 

Presipent MacMauon issued a decree pardon 
ing or commuting the sentences of fifty-three Commun- 
ists. . y 

Tue Spanish army in the Basque Provinces 
will be reinforced, and General Quesada continued in 
command, * 

Russran papers regard the speech of the German 
Emperor at the opening of Parli t asa direct menace 
to France. 


Tue dwelling.of the Austrian Consul at Sera 
jivo, Bosnia, was burned, and the Turks were charged 
with the deed. 

Inunpations in the interior of Cuba, which 
caused great damage in some of the fichest districts, 
were reported. 


Dr. Siapz, the American medium, was sentenced 
in London to three months’ confinement at hard labot 
under the Vagrant Act. 


Tue Spanish Premier declared before a meeting 
of Deputies that the Government was determined to 
hold Cuba at any cost. 

Tue great maritime canal connecting Amster 
dam, Holland, with the German Ocean, was formally 
opened by the King, November Ist. 


In the election of membets of the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies on Sunday, 141 Ptogtessists and 
28 Moderates were returned at last report. 





Upon the assembling of the Roumanian Senaté 
and Chamber of Deputies in extraordinary session, 
Prince Charles announced his intention to remain 
neutral. 

Tue Montenegrin army took the offensive, 
bombarded Podgovitza and penctrated into Albania via 
Medun. A formal declaration of war against Turkey was 
made. . 

Duxe Decazes notified United States Minister 
Washburne that the letter reflecting upon the Centen- 
nial Commissioners and American women, and alleged 
to have been written by M. Du Sommerard, was apo- 
cry phal. 

Tue Russian Ambassador at Constantinople 
demanded of the Porte, within forty-eight hours, the 
acceptance of an armistice, and an order for the suspen- 
sion of hostilities. The Turks granted the demand, 
November Ist. 

Tue Servian army appears to have been com- 
pletely demoralized in the great fight of the 29th ult., 
and the Russians, fighting hard and stubboraly, ex- 
pressed the utmost contempt for the matives om account 
of their cowardice. 
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AFRICA.—-A PROCESSION OF DAHOMEY CHIEFS, WITH THEIL SLAVES AND NATIVE BANDS, 
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AMERICAN JOURNALISM. 


ROWELL’s NEWSPAPER BUILDING, ON THE 
EXPosITION GROUNDs. 
__—— are newspaper readers, to a man— 

almost to a child. When, therefore, each 
man, woman and child of the six or eight million 
peome who have thus far attended the Centennial 
ixhibition are offered a comfortable room and the 
latest news from his, her, or its own particular 
home, the enterprise should receive due notice 
and commendation. Such we will give the enter- 
oe of the managers of the Centennial Newspaper 
uilding—the advertising agents, Messrs. G. P. 


EUGENE SCHUYLER, UNITED STATES CONSUL-GENERAL TO 
CONSTANTINOPLE, 


Rowell & Co., of New York. Our special artists 
have made a sketch of the interior of their much- 
resorted-to building on the Exhibition Grounds, 
back of the United States Government display. 
ere you may see any one, or, if you like, ail of 
the “8,129 newspapers published regularly in the 
United States.” The visitor is not onl permitted 
as a favor to see them, but he is invited, na 
pressed, to confer the favor of entering the build- 
ing and calling for what paper he likes. As he 
pasens the entrance his eye is caught by some such 
indly and courteous invitation as--‘‘ Come in and 
ie 4 paper from your home.” ‘‘ Write your name 
n the register, give your card to the superintend- 
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ent, and make yourself at home.’’ The home into 
which he is thus cordially welcomed is, moreover, 
a very pleasant one. Without any pretentions to 
imposing architectural effect, it is simple, elegant 
and neat. Its length is 67 feet; its width, 46 feet; 
its height, 33 feet. It is admirably lighted and 
ventilated by long rows of windows, and a large 
lantern roof. Open on all sides, it catches every 
breath of air, and on one side the air is cooled by 
passing over the lake, opposite Frank Leslie’s 
Pavilion, on the border of which the building is 
pleasantly situated. One may at first wonder how 
from the 8,000 papers, — them such mighty 
sheets as the New York Herald, he is to get at the 
small, loved print of his home, thousands of miles 
away, it may be, over the Rocky 
Mountains. But the manage- 
ment is so simple that by con- 
sulting the catalogue any one 
can at once find the paper he 
wants. They are pigeon-holed 
on shelves in the alphabetical 
order of their States, Territories 
or their towns, the names of 
which are clearly labeled on the 
shelves. Thus the newspapers 
of Abbeville, in Alabama, would 
be found on the first shelf, and 
those of Laramie City, in Wyom- 
ing, on the last; but anybody 
in difficulties has only to appl 
to O. G. Moses, the Saperintend- 
ent, J.C. Lea, his aide-de-camp, 
or any one of the eight superin- 
tendents, who, “all pineapples 
ot politeness,’”’ are ready to ex- 
ecute his orders as if they bodily 
belonged to him. If he would 
like to take notes or write, he 
has, in two galleries which run 
round the upper part of the 
building, his choice of some thirty 
desks, with pens, ink and paper, 
all provided, of course, gratis; 
or if he has ladies with him, or 
friends with whom he wants to 
have a perfectly private chat, 
there are at his disposal two or 
three private rooms comfortably 
fitted up. 

The 8,000 and odd American 
newspapers exceed the com- 
bined issues of all the other 
nations of the earth. One is 
somewhat surprised to find that 
of this number no less than 6,235, 
or more than three-fourths, are 
weekly. 

The State of New York natar- 
ally supplies the largest number, 
1,818; in the city alone there are 
considerably over 400. Next 
comes Pennsylvania, with 738, 
Philadelphia contributing over 460. Then come 
Ohio, Iowa, Missouri, and 4ndiana, all outstrip- 
ping, one is surprised to-find, that model State 
and centre of enlightenment, Massachusetts, 
though she issues nearly 350. It is worthy of 
remark that the West, young and raw as it 
is, seems more go-ahead and enterprising in 
journalism than the refined and venerable East. 
California already ranks fourth in the number 
of its dailies. For five years six new journals, 
on an average, have been started in America 
every day; but as the old ones die out, the actual 
increase during that time has not been much over 
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EUGENE SCHUYLER, 
UNITED STATES CONSUL-GENERAL TO 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 
M* SCHUYLER, who has recently become so 


well known through his investigation of the 
Bulgarian atrocities, is not merely a diplomat, 


but also a thorough schol- 
ar—one of that very small 
class of statesmen of whom 
our country has only too 
few at present engaged in 
its service. He is now 
thirty-six years old, and 
has been employed in our 
foreign service for the past 
nine years. 

Born in Ithaca, N. Y., 
the son of the Hon. George 
W. Schuyler, he is de- 
scended from the Schuy- 
lers of Revolutionaryfame. 
During his boyhood he was 
remarkable not only for his 
studious habits, but also 
for great activity of mind 
and versatility of talent. 
Before he was fourteen he 
had not only displayed 
great fondness for the 
study of languages, but 
had also made consider- 
able progress in botany 
and natural history, be- 
sides evincing no small 
talent for music. Enter- 
ing Yale at fifteen, he 
graduated in 1859, stand- 
ing fifth in his class. The 
next two years were spent 
in New Haven, in the pur- 
suit of a post-graduate 
course of study, as a re- 
sult of which he obtained 
the degree of Ph.D., being 
one of the first three upon 
whom that degree was 
conferred in this country. 
On leaving New Haven, 
he entered the Columbia 
College Law School, and 
after graduating there was 
for several years engaged 
in the practice of law iu 
New York City. Although 
very successful as a young 
lawyer, his strong taste 
for the study of literature 
and languages prompted 
him, during the whole of 
this time, to devote his 
leisure moments to those 
more congenial pursuits, 
his first literary venture 
being published in the 
North American Review 
early in 1863. _ During the 
visit of the Russian fleet to 
this country in 1862 he be- 
came quite intimate with 
some of the officers, and 
even received instruction 
in the Russian language 
from one of the num- 


ber. ‘This study he sub- 
sequently continued un- 
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PAVILION.—FROM SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTISTS. 


Father 


treme 





der the tuition of the priest of the Greek Chapel 
in New York. 


His translation of ‘‘ Turgenief’s 
s and Sons” from the original, following 


pete A after, attested his mastery over that ex- 


difficult language. About this time the 


ost of Consul at Moscow happening to be vacant, 
r. Schuyler, at the suggestion” of his friends, ~¢ 
applied for the position, and, as there was very 
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DRILL, IN MACHINERY HALL.—FROM SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL 


ARTISTS.—SEE PAGE 174, 
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little competition, had no great difficulty in secur- 
ing his commission. During the two years of his 
residence in Moscow, he employed his leisure in 
the study of the Eastern European languages, and in 
travels through numerous portions of the vast 
Russian domain. After the election of Grant to the 
Presidency, his successor at Moscow having been 
appointed, he was transferred to the consulship at 
Reval. Before proceeding to his new post, how- 
ever. he made the acquaintance of Mr. Curtin, who 
had just reached St. Petersburg, and who, quickly 
recognizing the value of his serwices and attain- 
ments, soon songht and obtained his appointment as 
S-cretary of Legation at that port. This position 
he retained for nearly seven years, serving through 
the successive terms of Curtin, Orr and Jewell, 
and several months with Mr. Boker, and gaining 
for himself in European diplomatic circles a reputa- 
tion second to that of none other of our foreign re- 
presentatives. Shortly after the arrival of Mr. Orr at 
St. Petersburg, Mr. Schuyler, with the permission of 
the Russian Government, accompanied the Khivan 
Expedition. A short report to our Government on 
the subject of this expedition, in which he did not 
hesitate to criticise the action of the Russian 
authorities. was indiscreetly allowed to be made 
eesonend for a time Mr. Schuyler’s position at St. 

etersburg was an embarrassing one. But it was 
soon shown that his criticisms had been perfectly 
just, and it was not long before it became apparent 
that their object, General Kaufmann, had fallen 
under a cloud at court. Having become tired of 
the,extremely rigorous climate of St. Petersburg 
duri- last Spring, Mr. Schuyler succeeded in 
obtaining a transfer tu Constantinople, where, in 
addition to his duties as Secretary of Legation, he 
also discharged thoze of Consul-General for Turkey. 
It was almost immediately after his arrival at his 
new post that he started upon his Bulgarian expedi- 
tion, the reports upon which have already brought 
him into such wide notice. Since his return from 
the Khivan Expedition he has been engaged in the 
preparation of an elaborate work on his travels in 
Central Asia. This work, which has been very 
favorably noticed by the London Times, has just 
been published, and will undoubtedly materially add 
to the already well-earned reputation ofits author. 


WARD OF HEARING. 
BY 
EpGAR FAWCETT. 


HAVE an aunt, a genial dame, 
I Tbree-score years old; 
Erect and stately is her frame, 
Of portly mold. 
Her life is flawless, all agree, 
In thought and act; 
But she is very deaf, and she 
Denies the fact. 


From her town-mansion I can ill 
Myself absent, 

Since I am mentioned in ber will 
To some extent, 

And oh! the torments I go through, 
Whene’er I call! 

I wonder how I manage to 
Endure them all! 


I tell her it’s a pleasant day. 
With tones of joy 

She murmurs in the blandest way: 
‘You funny boy!” 

I ask about her cough, and sigh 
Through all my soul 

When laughingly informed that I 
Am very droll! 


I say ‘*Dear Aunt, I’m glad your eyes 
Pain you no more.” 
She answers, “ Yes, but exercise 
Is such a bore!” 
“What novels, auntie, have you read 
And liked, of late?” 
‘Upon religious matters, Fred, 
I can’t debate,”’ 


“You ought to see the nice new pla 
At Booth’s you know.”— 

IT seldom go to funerals; they 
Depress me 80." 

“ Dear aunt, I’m real hard up 
And felt that you 

“A cup of tea? Just ring for Jane, 
I'd like one, too,’’ 


again, 
” 


And thus the smooth colloquial stream 
Flows sweetly by ; 

And if I venture one good scream, 
My aunt will cry : 

“Speak lower, Fred, I must exhort! 

It sounds so queer 

To have you talk as though you thought 
I couldn’t hear!” 








A LOVERS’ QUARREL. 
A FASHION-PLATE AT A PICNIC. 


T was a bright day in the Forest of St. Ger- 
mains; and where are bright days more 
cheerful? Mr. Odo Clare, gentleman and 

lover, was also in very high spirits on that day, 
because he had every reason to be pleased with 
his outlooks in life for the next half-century, as far 
as they could be surveyed from the vantage-ground 
of the Pavilion Henri IV. that radiant Summer 
weather. In the first place, dear little Mrs, 
Nugent had gotten up the most enchanting picnic 
ssible, and had invited thither Mrs, Annabel 

, a sister widow, only nineteen years old, and 
tresh as a daisy half gathered in the hands of a 
child. Indeed, there was a dispute at the “ Jockei 
Cloob”’ in Paris, where there are many similar 
controversies, as to whether Mrs. Lee could fairly 
be aceused of having married at all. It is true, 
and the facts were of public notoriety—firstly, that 
she had once had a cousin who was a large Jand- 
holder in Yorkshire; secondly, that this cousin, 
‘Handsome Jack Lee,’’ had espoused her in the 
sight of numerous persons convened for the occa- 
sion ; and, moreover, that the wedding was alleged, 
on eteditable testimony, to have taken place in 
accordance with certain prudential considerations 
affecting adjoining estates. But at this point 
Lor John Lee, Barrounet and Esqueer,” as he 
was called at the Jockei Cloob, mag disap- 
peared from contemporary histories. He was said 
to have been a young man of a sanguine constitu- 
tion, who had perhaps taken too much grand tour, 
money, and boisterous enjoyment; so it mappenee 
that on his wedding-day, which was also the day of 
his majority, he had died quite suddenly. The 
robust new life, all full of amusements and promise, 
entrance- 


bad gone out of him as he stood up 1 the 





hall of bis ancient manor-house to thank his ten- 
antry for drinking his health. He had passed away 
just as the old dependents of his house were 
welcoming home his wife with cheers which rang 
through the topmost branches of his ancestral oaks 
and elms, till they startled some black crow of 
evil omen there. Certain it is, that ‘“‘ Handsome 
Jack”’ left his wife a widow before she had put 
aside her crown of orange-flowers ; so, after the 
unfortunate event had been hushed up, and she 
had been soothed and comforted, she found herself 
in the most convenient position imaginable. She 
was a‘rich and charming young woman, who was 
absolutely her own mistress, and owed allegiance 
to nubody save the Queen's Majesty, to whom she 
paid taxes, and Mrs. Grundy, to whom she was 
constrained -to offer up a reluctant homage when- 
ever she resided in England—a reason that may 
possibly have encouraged her in a taste for travel- 
ing, Which began to develop itself in the second 
year after her bereavement. 

Mr. Odo Clare, though not so interesting a 
person as the beautiful woman above-mentioned, 
was, at least, equally fortunate. It was generally 
known that he had the best partridge-shooting in 
Norfolk, which is saying a very great deal for him. 
Then he had a yacht, with a piano on board, and 
a crew from which could be picked ten men who 
could sing harmoniously together, while their 
mates fulfilled their duties before the mast. He 
had a marine villa near Cowes, a bald-faced house 
on a moor in Perthshire, a commodious residence 
in Park Lane, and a chateau at Cannes, besides a 
net forty thousand pounds a year, invested by a 
prudent and happily deceased father in the elegant 
Smpliotey of United States bonds, to prevent his 
landed property and houses from ruining him, 

Two such sufficient and unincumbered incomes 
as those of Mrs. Annabel Lee and Mr. Odo Clare 
were evidently made by an all-seeing Providence 
for each other, and so thought Mrs. Nugent, as 
well as most other ladies and gentlemen in good 
society, because no one had the smallest interest 
in thinking otherwise, the young people having 
themselves plainly made up their minds on the 
subject. So immutably were their inclinations 
fixed, indeed, that some observers had frequently 
remarked a certain shrillness or even breeziness 
of manner in Mrs, Lee, whenever Mr. Clare's 
horses did not trot fifteen miles an hour to take 
him to a place of waiting for her, wherever 
she pleased to go; while other observers had 
noted with equal perspicacity the morose and 
suicidal aspect of Mr. Clare, whenever Mrs. Lee 
conversed affably with any native of France, who 
was neither a lady nor under the age of eighty 
nor entirely disqualitied for matrimonial competi- 
tive examinations. 

They had both made a firm friend of dear little 
Mrs. Nugent, who was, besides, the kindest, best, 
most accommodating creature in the world, That 
lady had arranged the picnic above mentioned 
especially for them, and had only invited three of 
her own particular escort, solemnly vowed never 
to look at any one but herself, and a few firmly 
engaged people, warranted to appear only in 
strict attendance upon each other. 

Mrs. Lee and Mr. Clare were, therefore, 
thrown naturally together in the shadiest walks 
of the forest, while the thrush and the black- 
bird piped around them, and the wild flowers 
stole silently out from their recesses amidst the 
ferns and hollows to look and listen. It was 
evident that a crisis was at hand, when, perhaps, 
Titania, jealous of being disturbed amidst the 
sylvan glades as she lunched with Oberon, may 
have commanded Puck to torment them for a 
short while. 

“ So,” said Mrs. Lee, with a demure smile, “I 
am glad to hear you are going to be married to 
that Lady Strange, who had a nice time at Trou- 
ville. Mrs, Morrison told me about it—let me 
see, when was it? Oh, ages ago—the day before 
yesterday.”’ The fair creature concluded these 
remarks in a tart, not to say jerky manner, and a 
keen-eyed physiognomist might have detected a 
passing twinge of acute pain upon her sweet lips. 

Mr. Clare looked up amazed at his tormentress, 
and there was an expression of infinite indulgence 
and tenderness in the honest Englishman's face as 
he besought her not to plague bim any more that 


The lady was silent, perhaps because she was 
moved by the melancholy pathos of his appeal, for 
Mr. Clare, like most of his countrymen, was a 
shamefaced sort of lover, very submissive and 
obedient; perhaps because she was preparing to 
hit him again. 

The pair walked on in silence, but any one who 
had taken exact notes of their deportment would 
have observed with more or less surprise that, 
though the day was fair, and the scenery around 
so lovely that it seemed to have been created by 
Pleasure as the abode of Beauty, Mrs. Lee made as 
many ugly faces as a naughty child, and was per- 
petually turning her head away from Mr. Clare 
that she might look spiteful and impatient without 
being seen by him. 

Meanwhile, as she apparently declined to con- 
verse with him amicably, while the preparations 
for a feast such as Boccaccio described and Watteau 
gg were going on under the trees, he had 
eisure to admire the costume which she wore till 
every hue and fold of it was impressed upon his 

y. Subsequently, when talking over these 
events in the privacy of an afternoon tea, the 
present writer asked dear little Mrs. Nugent, who 
was always good-natured, to describe the dress 
which Mrs. Lee had on that memorable morning, 
and his hostess with great volubility, but in an 
unknown tongue, replied as follows : 

“ Oh, Mr. Palimpecst, Annabel’s dress is always 

taste; never loud in color, or stiff and 
rustling in texture. Her costume was composed 
of gray silk in three different shades. The under- 
skirt was of pearl-gray taffetas, with three rows of 
plissé or kilting uated and in a darker shade of 
gray. Over this skirt, demi-court, she wore a 
robe polonaise, also in gris perle, but of a different 
material to the under-skirt, softer and more yield- 
ing to the figure than the taffetas. It seemed to 
mold her form into elegant and easy proportions, 
leaving her plenty of breathing-room. I think it was 
erépe de chine or foulard del Inde. This polo- 
naise was almost as long as the under-skirt in front, 





in 





but at the sides it was divinely looped up 
with ribbons a deux faces, one side ae of the 
lightest shade, and the other of the darkest. 
These minute attentions to detail made the 
toilet very effective. The polonaise was buttoned 
from right to left over the chest with tiny silk 
buttons, extending down to the edge of the skirt, 
which was trimmed like the under one, with a 
plissé of darker shade, under which was a white 
crepé lisse plissé corresponding with the ruffles 
and neck trimming. ‘There was a pocket on 
the right side of her dress which was quite a 
marvel of prettiness, as ornamental as useful. 
The bow with floating ends, which seemed to 
hold secure the contents of the pocket, was most 
artistically made, showing the different shades 
of color alternately. It looked like a little bird 
perched there with outspread wings of a darker 
color than its body, A casaque of the same soft 
texture and color as the polonaise, embroidered 
in floss silks, and trimmed around with a mossy- 
looking silk fringe, seemed to be rather a pre- 
caution against cold than a completion of the 
toilet, as it was lined with lightly wadded white 
silk, and seemed to hang upon the arm of Count 
Petit-Pas, after Annabel had dismissed Mr. 
Clare.’ Here the kindly narrator expressed 
much proper sympathy with that gentleman. to 
the dazed and listening Briton, whose ears drank 
in her story. Then she continued: “ Her hat 
was like the dearest little bird’s nest, made of 
the tips of ostrich feathers of that silvery shade 
of gray, which is nearly white without being 
airish. The only part of the foundation of the 
at visible was a very narrow border of black 
velvet, round which was twisted a long, white 
erepe lisse scarf, which served at need as a cravat 
likewise, by bringing the ends round under the 
chin.. It seemed to be artfully chosen to givea 
vapory or ethereal aspect to Annabel, and it 
harmonized charmingly with her complexion, which 
is delicate and diaphane. Even the smallest 
accessories of her toilet were faultless. Her gloves 
were deliciously made to her measure, and care- 
fully assorted to the color of her dress. Her boots, 
which were the envy of all her broad-footed friends, 
must have cost the maker a new last; no form 
previously existing could ever possibly have been 
small enough. Her boots were quite atriumph of 
art; high in heel, higher still in the instep, 
choicer than the choicest miracles of M. Jules 
Ferry, they seemed as though they grew upon her 
tiny feet without a crease or a wrinkle. They 
might have served as models for next “ World’s 
Fair,” or the International Exhibition of 1878, 
which is, or is not, to be held at Paris, unless 
another spell of revolutionary weather should sud- 
denly set in.” 

Such, according to the unimpeachable testimony 
herein quoted, was the dainty dame who now 
walked side by side with Mr. Odo Clare, gentle- 
man and lover, making such strange grimaces, and 
twitching in every limb from suppressed wickedness 
and impatience. 

It is unnecessary, because it would be painful, 
pens libelous, to follow the conversation which 
ensued between Mr. Odo Clare and Mrs. Annabel 
Lee. The lady’s discourse was wholly made up of 
wasp-stings, and anybody who has seen one of 
those malevolent flies fall upon a drone and do 
him to death may imagine the state to which Mr. 
Clare was reduced about five o’clock in the after- 
noon, when the beautiful termagant went away on 
the arm of Count Petit-Pas, amidst silvery peals 
of laughter somewhat vixenish, leaving Mr. Tan 
a gentleman of rvyal descent, whose name was 
short for Clarence, standing with his hat pulled 
over his eyes in solitary grandeur near his drag, 
while his two grooms, instinctively aware of what 
was going on, were fumbling with the team’s curb- 
chains, having their tongues in their plump Eng- 
lish cheeks. 

The present writer has never quite understood 
why the hero of this romance did not commit 
suicide that afternoon. He was clearly bound to 
do so in all the best interests of story-telling, but 
he did not. On the contrary, he went to the 
“* Jockei Cloob” with M. le Duc de St. Fanfare, 
dined with an undue quantity of champagne, and 
telegraphed to the captain of his yacht to be ready 
at a quarter to eight next morning for a voyage to 
the North Pole. Mr. Clare was a man of decision, 
because he could afford to be rash and silly when 
he was displeased. He would, therefore, rush to 
Havre, play Lansquenet with the Duc de St. Fan- 
fare onl Count Jehan de Flamberge-au-Vent all 
the way down in a saloon carriage. They would 
arrive at Havre by daybreak if they took the mid- 
night express, and an hour afterwards they might 
all three be-under way for the northern lights. 
That was what Mr. Clare called vigor and firm- 
ness of character. Meantime, as it was only a 
quarter to eleven, and they could not start till 
twelve, they might as well, when they had finished 
their Chartreuse, look in at the new opera-house 
to hear “‘ Aida” for the last time till their return 
from high latitudes. 

It was with a flushed face and eyes unusually 
brilliant, that Mr. Clare went humming up the 
steps of the noblest temple which art has ban 
raised to song in any city upon earth. He ielt 
reckless, eomilaslel, devil-may-carish, but with 
a dull pain gnawing at his heart, which he knew 
would be worse when he had slept upon it. He 
would have liked to fight somebody, or to ruin him- 
self, or to have a brain-fever, or to become Prime 
Minister and Commander-in-Chief in the Turkish 
Service, or to do anything which would soften 
her hard heart towards him, and make her regret 
that she would never see him again—no, never. 
He sat — time scornfully with his fingers, 
while his mind was far away, and half dreading 
the moment when St. Fanfare and Flamberge- 
au-Vent were to come for him, when the door of 
the box opened discreetly, and the ouvreuse said 
to him: 

“M'sieu, c'est la dame de la loge en face qui 
desire parler & m’sieu.” 

Then she held out her hand for a gratuity and 
got it, for Mr, Clare observed a sweet, girlish, 
penitent face on the other side of the house 
watching him with all eyes, and close behind her 
was a vacant chair. 

Mrs. Nugent, too, who occupied the seat of 


honor in this lady's box, sent magnetic signals to 





him, which said as plainly as words or motions, 
Come hither.” 

So five minutes afterwards a joyous light ee 
to dance in the penitent eyes, and there was Mr. 
Clare basking in the full light of them, with no 
more thought of the North Pole than of any other 
absurd thing, being then in course of settling the 
preliminaries for a breakfast at the Cascade ten 
days hence, with a bevy of Mrs. Lee’s Yorkshire 
cousins, who were coming over to do Paris on 
their way to Naples tor the Winter. 

In sober earnest Mr. Clare had no longer any 
will of his own. for it had chanced in the most 
natural way possible that his marriage with Mrs. 
Lée, which had been a settled thing any time 
these last three months, save for a few hours, 
should take place on the very next Thursday. 

“Why did you drive me half crazy this morn- 
ing, you lovely shrew?” whispered the happy 
lover, as he handed his promised wife to her car- 
riage, Mrs. Nugent and the Duke de St. Fantare 
judiciously following. 

‘“‘T had on new boots,” said the lady, ina faint 
whisper; and she pouted very prettily. 

“Don’t do it again,” pleaded Mr. Clare. 

“T can’t promise you that,’”’ she answered, piti- 
fully ; “‘ but I will promise you always to make 
it up again directly. It's so nice to be friends 
again.” 








A CENTENNIAL ROCK-DRILL. 


HE Victor Rock-Drill (patented by W. Weaver, 
Pheenixville, Pa.), on exhibition at the Centen- 
nial in Machinery Hall, Section A, No. 55, has been 
awarded the prize medal and diploma, and therefore 
merits the attention it has steadily received. This 
ingenious machine, a sketch of which is given on 
page 173, drills holes from half an inch to six inches 
in diameter, and to any depth and at any angle re- 
quired. It drills two inches per minute, and is run 
by one man. The double gouge-bit used in this 
machine is a novelty, and it is no wonder that its 
simplicity and success are constantly drawing an 
admiring crowd. 








GREAT DEMOCRATIC TORCHLIGHT 
PROCESSION, NEW YORK CITY. 


HE Democracy of New York City turned out in 
immense and enthusiastic numbers on Thursday 
evening, November 2d. There was a torchlight 
procession—beside which all others of the season 
appeared but as the flickering of a gas-jet in con- 
trast with the full glare of the sun at midday—and 
several distinct mass-meetings. 

The procession and torchlight display comprised 
perhaps 40,000 persons, and the number of those 
who looked on could scarcely have fallen short of 
200,000. Fifth Avenue from Washington Square 
to Madison Avenue was thronged on both sides, 
every stoop being packed with men and women, 
while the boys might be seen perched on the 
perilous branches of the trees. It was the same 
scene along Twenty-third Street, Second Avenue 
and Fourteenth Street, the latter street being 
especially crowded. In front of Tammany Hall 
locomotion was almost impeded. 

Besides the meeting in Tammany Hall, the 
arrangements for this last grand ratification inclu- 
ded the erection of several out-door stands. 

One was put up on the right of the entrance to 
Tammany Hall; a second, intended for German 
speakers ig wen € was built on the vacant lot on 
Fourteenth Street, between Grace Chapel and the 
Hotel Lafayette; a third one on the street first 
beyond the lot, and devoted to the Cubans; the 
fourth appeared in Irving Place, opposite the 
Academy of Music; the fifth was at the head of 
Broadway in Union Square, and the sixth on the 
plaza at the upper end of the square. 

The exercises at these stands, as well as in Tam- 
many Hall, began about eight o’clock, before good- 
sized audiences. The great crowd, however, 
awaited on the streets the appearance of the pro- 
cession. This was under the charge of Thomas S. 
Brennan, President of the Commissioners of Chari- 
ties and Correction, Grand Marshal. There were 
twenty-one divisions in line, and the signal to march 
was given shortly after nine o’clock, Grafulla’s 
Seventh Regiment Band leading. 

While our space will not permit as full a mention 
of the various participating organizations as is 
deserving, attention is called to two of the most 
attractive features of the brilliant demonstration, 
which are made the subjects of illustration. 

In the eighth division there were thirty-one 
clubs, bearing some 4,000 torches, under the mar- 
shalship ot J. W. White, who was escorted by a 
large staff of cavalrymen. Then followed one 
hundred members of the E. D. Gale Club, clad in 
Knickerbocker costume and carrying staffs. The 
cocked hats, flowing white hair, blue coats, white 
leggings and flowered waistcoats, were truly 
those of the old Knickerbockers. A gayly decora- 
ted wagon bore a carronade that was fired every 
few minutes. Hundreds of men bore brooms with 
the banner, “‘ Letus have acleansweep.’”’ Acom- 
pany, of red-shirted firemen dragged the old engine 

o. 3, on which stood the Father of the Republic, 
in full continentals. There were several other 
wagons and devices, among them an enormous 
shield and a small model of a full-rigged ship. 

While the leading hotels along the route of the 
procession, the public buildings and private resi- 
dences, were white with illuminations, and the 
streets, house-tops and stoops appeared to be 
magazines of colored powders, it was to the Hotel 
Lafayette, just opposite Tammany Hall, that most 
of the multitude turned their attention. From every 
window festoons of red, white and blue drapery 
were suspended, mingled with flags quaintly 
grouped and illuminated by lamps and lanterns. 
On the balcony rose a beautiful temple, flower- 
decked and star-studded, while on either side of it 
were thirteen stands, representing the old original 
States, with the coat-of-arms belonging to each one 
blazoned on the wall above. tableau was 
made up of thirteen young ladies, dressed in white, 
who appeared just before the head of the proces- 
sion turned into Fourteenth street from Third 
avenue. The Goddess of Liberty then appeared 
standing on an elevation jin the middle, and the 
thirteen representatives of the Siates oneither:ide. 
A flood of light was thrown upon the enchanting 
scene, and the figure of ‘‘ ~outh Carolina ”’ in chains 
and kneeling at the feet of the Goddess of Liberty, 
indicating the oppressed condition of the proud o 
Palmetto State, made a scene as affecting as it 
was unique and beautiful. The representation of 
Columbia and the Colonies was as follows: Mrs. 
Mary Colton, Goddess of Liberty 3 Miss Polly Hig- 
ginson, South Carolina; Mrs. Clement, Virginia; 
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Miss Minnie Richards, New Jersey ; Miss Mary Roen, 
Connecticut; Miss Mary Lane, New York; Miss 
Polly We!ls, North Carolina; Miss Mary Burns, 
Georgia; Mrs. Stewart, Massachusetts; Miss Kitty 
Burns, Pennsylvania ; Miss Lottie Hope, Maryland ; 
Miss Ada Lee; Miss Katie Pelliter, Rhode Island. 

With Lieutenannt-Governor Dorsheimer at his 
side, Governor Tilden reviewed the procession 
irom a stand ont e north side of Union Square, and, 
wit!: hat in hand, stood for three hours uninterrupt- 
edly bowing in response to cheers. There were 
an abundance of speakers in Tammany Hall and at 
the several stands, and it was long after midnight 
ere the crowd in the streets began to separate. 








CENTENNIAL GLASS-WORKS. 
AN INTERESTING INDUSTRY AT THE GREAT 
EXPOSITION. 

yee of the Saw Mill and Pennsylvania Building 

a most enterprising firm o! Philadelphians have 
built and kept in ‘full blast,’ duing the Ex- 
hibition, a mam:oth glass-works—an active, work- 
ing manufactory of all kinds of glass-ware, except 
botiles, window-panes and plates for looking- 
glasses. Here is seen every day by thousands of 
people—for the glass-works is one of the most 
popular buildings on the grounds—the most modern 
development of that science which is supposed to 
have its origin in the hoary-headed myth of school- 
boy days, which tells of how the mystery of com- 
pounding glass was accidentally evolved from the 
laboratory of Nature by certain close observers in 
an ancient caravan, who, while traversing a desert, 
unintentionally dropped soda or some other chemi- 
cal on the burning san, and lo! glass was the 
resuit. 

Foremost among the descendants of these trav- 
elers in the desert are the owners of the ‘‘ Franklin 
Flint Glass-Works,’’ Messrs. Gillender & Sons, whose 
place occupies a large area of ground at the north- 
west corner of Howard and Oxford Streets, Phila- 
delphia, covering two hundred and thirty-seven 
feet, fronting on the former thoroughfare, and one 
bundred and fifty-six feet on the latter. The founder 
of this establishment commenced business in Phila- 
delphia on Maria Street in 1860, and had associated 
with him Edward Bennett, who joined him in 1862 
and retired in 1870—in which year the Franklin 
Works were removed to their present locality. 


MELTING THE SAND. 


In the wide range of modern industries there is 
perhaps no workshop so picturesque as that wherein 
toil the glass-makers. ‘That built by the Messrs. 
Gillender at the Exposition is a single one-storied 
building of large extent, unbroken by the interven- 
tion of wall or pillar. It contains a tall, tower-like 
melting-furnace, tapering in form, widest at bottom 
and narrowest at top. This is provided with several 
of the fire-clay melting-pots, under which rages a 
fierce fire of bituminous coal. Smaller furnaces, not 
furnished with any vessels at all, but heated to even 
an intenser heat than the central steeple, crammed 
with flame, serve as attendant sprites of furious fire 
to the main reservoir of caloric. While the principal 
furnaces are content with meals of soft coal, the 
eight satellites will endure in their salamander 
stomachs no less inflammable food than rosin and 
crude petroleum. These fiery furnaces send up their 
columns of flame simultaneously, and recall to the 
memory of the spectator the unfortunate but fire- 
proof young Israelites who were cast into a glass- 
maker’s furnace while in full blast! 

Around and about these red-hot furnaces is con- 
tinually flitting a large force of men and boys. 
Half-a-dozen boys, armed with iron rods, go briskly 
to the main tower, stir up the veritable hell’s broth 
inside of it, and, bringing out balls of the rosy mass 


“on the ends of their metal sticks, rol! the crimson 
- globes on tables of iron, swing them to and fro in 


the air, plunge them into the mouths of the smaller 
fountains of flame, called ‘‘ The Glory Holes” with 
appropriateness, and roll and twist and twist and 
turn again the incandescent balls at the ends of their 
whirl-rods. If it were night-time the persons going 
through these antics all at once would remind one 
of the grand scenes from the good old pantomimes, 
where gnomes went flying hither and thither through 
vast subterranean chambers, ra aloft flame- 
tipped staffs! Greatly heightened is this impression 
of witnessing a scene from the mimic world by the 
sudden transformation of the glowing little spheres 
of crimson into white, transparent matter, ringed 
with vermilion. However, this is not a scene set 
for mere show and amusement; but a real work- 
shop, where glass for every-day use is prepared, 


THE MOLDING STANDS, 


The widespread use of glass-ware in our day and 
country renders it imperatively necessary that a 
substance so much in vogue as glass is should be 
furnished the public at the lowest possible rates, 
To meet this want molds are resorted to by the 
glass manufacturers. The mutrixes are of iron, the 
interiors polished by hand to the smoothness of 
ivory. Patterns ot the most complicated kind are 
readily transferred to the liquid sand by the metal 
molds. The amount of crude material needed for 
a lady’s boot, or a hand holding a morning-glory to 
put flowers or bon-bons in, is poured into the matrix 
from the end of the inevitable rod. When enough 
has been supplied, the workman shuts off the stream 
by clipping in two, with an ordinary pair of scissors, 
the rivulet of half-congealed crimson fluid. It 
seems past probability that the most brittle of sub- 
stances can, under any condition, be sundered just 
as we sever a piece of muslin; but any one doubt- 
ing the possibility of the feat can be convinced of 
ite truth by ocular demonstration by visiting any 
glass-works. The mold filled, it is placed undera 
press, and an iron plunger is forced down into the 
melted sand. Under this pressure the yielding 
mass is crowded into the minutest interstices of the 
matrix. The inserted piece of metal forms the 
hoilow or interior of the vessel, while the carvings 
of the mold impress their fac-similes on the outer 
side. In this manner are prepared lamps, tumblers, 
goblets, and, in short, all of the glass table-utensils 
in general use. 

ANNEALING. 


So much for a glance at the real tasks of the 
gnomes; and we have overlooked their attendant 
sprites. Not for mere fillers-up of the quaint scene 
do the boys run hither and thither through the bust- 
ling glass-house. They permeate every group of 
adult workers, and possess a remarkable genius for 
not remaining long in one place. The numerous 
neyer-stiil urchins seize with avidity on every piece 
of glass-ware as soon asit is finished, and bear it 
off in triumph on the top of a stick—a shimmering 
standard for a juvenile army. Where the forma- 
tion of the article in hand renders this method of 
conveyance impracticable, they toss it dexterously 








on a board and trot away—dingy little waiters, 
apparently in quest of something. 
lown and molded, turned and ornamented 
never so deftly, the products of the glass-maker’s 
labors would be of little utility without undergoing 
the simple process of annealing. Lacking this, our 
tumblers would shiver to fragments with every 
slight change of temperature—housemaids could 
never cleanse giass with warm water—in short, 
the vitreous substance would soon be at a discount. 
The boys convey their burdens to the mouths of 
two ovens (one of which the artist has drawn), each 
one of them sixty feet in length, and both of them 
traversed by movable iron tracks, on which are 
placed pans of the same metal. Under the first 
twelve feet of these ovens a fire is kept up with 
bituminous coal, forced into rapid combustion by 
brisk currents of air furnished by a large iron fan 
or blower. The flames from these fires over-arch 
the glass-ware as it slowly moves on its journey 
through the long stoves. As the pans advance on 
their voyage the heat gradually decreases, until 
tle brittle fabrics reach a cool atmosphere. The 
passage through these extended ovens is performed 
at asnail’s pace, twelve hours being consumed in 
passing over the sixty feet. Emerging at the 
further end, the vitreous ware is cooled, annealed 
and ready for use, save that which is to be 


FROSTED, CUT AND ENGRAVED. 


Beautifying and changing glass by these methods 
is a calling of itself, entirely different and distinct 
from the art of manipulating the fused silex. 

What is known to the general public as frosted 
glass is, by the workers of the substance, termed 
‘‘roughed.’”? The appearance so much admired in 
globes for gas-lights, and even for large vessels de- 
signed for oruament and nse, is produced by the | 
odd means of filling the globes or other articles 
with pebbles, and subjecting the britile material 
to a swift rotary motion, in close companionship 
with the dangerous little stones. One of these 
“roughing ”’ mills the artist hassketched. After the 
‘roughing’? process resort is had to circular 
brushes of wire driven at a high rate of speed, 
performing as many as three thousand revolutions 
per minute. To this flashing, bristling wheel the 
glass is held and frosted. Most of the plain orna- 
mentation on glass-ware is produced by grinding 
the articles on narrow stones. The latter are im- 
pelled by steam; and the workman, with no other 
aid than trained eyes, swift and steady fingers, im- 
presses the delicate surfaces with the patterns re- 
quired. A quicker method of obtaining plain 
devices on frosted work is to place around the 
goods, by means of a leather strap, pieces of steel 
cut in the forms to be reproduced before subject- 
ing the material to the pebbles. Naturally, the 
tiny abraders cannot act on those portions of the 
glass which are guarded by the metal. Conse- 
quently these spaces are left transparent, while the 
trosting is inlaid on the exposed part of the sub- 
stance. 

ENGRAVING. 


Where involved designs of flowers, letters, or 
heraldic devices are to be transferred, engraving 
must be resorted to. As no graving-tool yet in- 
vented will make any impression on the hard, 
smooth giass. little wheels of copper are brought 
into play. The outer edges of the disks are cut 
into small teeth, and are, in reality, miniature circu- 
lar saws, driven at a high rate of speed; and, gen- 
erously supplied with oil and emery, the serrated 
edges of copper readily cut fine lines into the glass. 
The engraver works from plans drawn on paper. 
His guide he places inside the vessel to be adorned, 
and the transparency of the material readily en- 
ables the glass-engraver to follow the most delicate 
lines and curves drawn with a pencil. One of these 
engravers at work has been canght up by the artist’s 
pencil. A slow work is glass-engraving, requiring 
not only expenditure of time in the execution, but 
likewise great skill in those who practice the pretty, 
but difficult art. Engraved glass is, therefore, a 
high-priced thing of beauty, and does not find a 
ready market. 

Lamp-chimneys — of which many thousand are 
daily made by Messrs. Gillender—are blown with- 
out the use of molds; and one set of men perform- 
ing this special labor, and none other, acquire such 
proficiency that they, with no other gauge than the 
eye, fashion hundreds of these articles that do not 
vary the thirty-second of an inch in size. Articles 
made in this factory are kept for sale inside the 
building, at most reasonable prices—flowers held 
up by hands, ladies’ boots, paper- weights with 
portraits, delicate wine glasses and tumblers, 
flower-holders of all patterns, and any number of 
pretty things are there, cheap almost as tle sand 
out of which they are made, and what is more, 
many of them have impressed on them ‘the ever- 
present idea in the words—‘* Centennial —1876.”’ 








A Remarkable Toad Story. 


A REMARKABLE incident recently occurred at a 
saw-mill, in Acton, Canada, while a pine-log was 
being sawed up into lumber. The outside slab and 
one board had been cut off, and, while the workmen 
were turning over the log, they were surprised to 
see a large toad poke his head, out of a hole in 
which he was imbedded, and where he had barely 
escaped being cut up by the saw. How the 
stranger got there was a mystery, as he was com- 
pletely incased in the wood, with no possible means 
of ingress or egress. As the log was the fourth or 
fifth from the butt of the tree, his position must 
have been at least fifty or sixty feet from the 
ground, and he had no doubt grown up with it 
from infancy, being probably hundreds of years 
old. The animal was quite flat, and nearly as large 
as a man‘s hand. He was perfectly blind, but 
when taken from his bed he made use of his limbs 
to crawl away. The tree was perfectly sound, with 
the exception of a decayed spot of about a foot in 
length below the hollow place in which he was im- 
bedded. How did he get there, and what did he 
live on? 





How Turkey was to Have been Carved. 


Tne dismemberment of Turkey which now for 
the second or third time in this century seems im~ 
minent, is by no means an original Russian idea. 
After the peace of Utrecht, in the early part of the 
last century, Cardinal Aberoni published a plan 
“for placing the Turkish Empire under the author- 
ity of Christian potentates.” It was in effect to 
extend the dominion of the German Emperor to the 
mouth of the Danube, including the provinces, to 
the Balkan; to give Cyprus to Sardinia, Rhodes 
and Aleppo to the Netherlands, Crete and Smyrna 
to England, the Negropont (Euboea?) to Prussia, 
Tunis to Spain, Algiers to Portugal,.and Tripoli to 





France, the Azov country and the Crimea to ia, 





and to place th Juke of Gottorp as Emperor in 
Constantinople. Under the Empress Catharine, 
Romanzoff wrested Azov and the Crimea from the 
Sultan Abdul-Hamid, who was compelled to cede 
both territories to Russia by the treaty of Kutjuk- 
Kainardje; France, by right of conquest, holds 
Algeria, and the Negropont is in the territory of 
Greece ; but Moslem rule is still supreme in the 
other places, for which, more than one hundred and 
fifty years ago, owners were to be provided among 
the European rulers by divine right. 





PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Scenes from the Servian Battle-grounds. 


Our illustrations from the seat of war in Servia this 
week depict incidents during the cessation of hostilities. 
In one some soldiers of the army of the Drina are 
engaged in one of their national dances, the Kolo, one of 
their number acting as orchestra, in the centre. In an- 
other scene worthy papas, or pastors of the Greek 
Church, are joining with their flocks in a genial toast to 
the success of the holy Slav cause, and to the welfare of 
their stalwart Muscovite allies. The Greek priests allow 
their hair to grow uncut, ordinarily wearing it in long 
curls, but when inconvenient putting it up in a sort of 
chignon at the back of their heads. 


Aboriginal Stations in Australia. 


Our sketch of a traveling merchant in South Australia 
affords some evidence of the progress of civilization 
among the aborigines settled in South Australia. In- 
deed, it may be considered as being particularly instruc- 
tive in that respect. Here we see one of those hawkers 
who perambulate the country with their vehicles, con- 
taining, as usual, a miscellaneous assortment of goods, 
engaged in offering his bargains to an assemblage of the 
youthful population of the aboriginal settlement. The 
interest taken by the mothers “nd maidens-in the 
gown-pieces offered for their inspection is thanifest, 
and equally so is the pleasing prospect before the lads 
of becoming possessors of the moleskins and billycocks, 
which they appear to be handling like any expert in 
soft goods. 

Terrible Ferry-boat Accident in Ireland. 


A melancholy calamity occurred in the estuary of 
the Blackwater, at Youghal, County Cork, on Septem- 
ber 30th. A ferry-boat, manned by four boatmen, put 
off from the Youghal side of the harbor, with a full 
compl t of p gers, twenty-two in number, all 
farmers and their wives, returning from market. The 
estuary is nearly half a mile wide, and a strong ebb 
tide wasrunning. A hundred yards {rom the shore the 
waves broke over the boat, and, the passengers rising in 
panic, she went over. Fourteen persons were drowned. 
Fifty years ago a similar accident occurred at this ferry, 
and twenty persons perished. . 





Russian Contributions to Servia. 


A great majority of the citizens of St. Petersburg 
have been lately in favor of a war with Turkey. For 
the benefit of the Servians, picnics and balls have been 
held by all classes of society. The army officers sold 
tickets for such entertainments, and every civil officer 
bas had to submit to a deduction of one per cent, of his 
salary for the benefit of the Servians. Every army 
officer who wants to fight in the Servian army is allowed 
a furlough and is furnished with the necessary means 
to go to the seat of war. 


Interview with the Emperor of Morocco. 


On the 12th of last September an interview was held 
at Onchda, Morocco, between General Osmont, repre- 
senting the French Government, and Muley Hassan, 
Emperor of Morocco, Its object was, on the part of 
the French, to perpetuate the existing friendly rela- 
tions tween that nation and Morocco, which desir- 
able purpose was apparently achieved. General Osmont 
was escorted by a military force, and the African 
monarch appeared at the head of a native army of 
unique appearance, himself riding a white horse and 
shaded by a large red umbrella, the emblem of im- 
perial rank. 

An African Procession. 


One of our foreign engravings this week represents a 


‘procession of Dahomey chiefs at Whydah, a maritime 


province of Dahomey on the Bight of Benin. Itisa 
fertile district from which large quantities of palm-oil, 
gold-dust, and ivory are exported. It has been brought 
into notice lately through the blockade of Dahomey by 
the British Government. The chiefs in the engraving are 
marching with their slaves and native bands. Cooanoo, 
the principal chief, appears on horseback. The 
musicians, it will be observed, face the chief, whether 
before or behind his horse, and the tom-toms are beaten 
on the heads of boys. The slate-roofed building on the 
left is the house of Messrs. A. and F, Swanzy, a firm 
of well-known West Coast merchants. 


VAGARIES OF THE HOUR. 


AN Atlanta girl carried out the theory of ‘‘ squat- 
ter sovereignty ’’ by sitting on her lover's hat and 
keeping him three hours overtime. 


There is a good deal of common sense about 
Englishmen. The British Postmaster-General is 
sending the eminent electrician, Mr. W. H. Preece, 
to this country to inspect and report upon the 
technical and scientific arrangements of our tele- 
graph lines. 

MR. BAYARD TAYLOR says he entertains a high 
regard for the successful paragraphist, but cannot 
find language sufficiently harsh to condemn the 
would-be funny writers whose ‘“‘fun’’ consists in 
making light of the sufferings of others. The 
practice of ridiculing mothers-in-law he condemns 
as a bad one. 

THE following communication appears in a 
Chicago newspaper: ‘‘ Edwin Miller-Strickland is 
the name given to a son born to Leo Miller and 
Mattie Strickland, at Castle Rock, Minn. The new 
social order proposes to compound the terminating 
sur-names of parents in their children, and per- 
petuate the nyme of the mother instead of the 
father. Every child would thus bear its .ather’s 
and mother’s name, but in the next generation 
the father’s name would be dropped. This ar- 
rangement is in harmony with nature, ard far 
more just than the present system.”’ 


SETH KINMAN, the California hunter and trapper, 
presented Buchanan with a chair made of elk 
horns and hoofs in 1856, and gave Abraham Lincoln 
a similar one in 1864. Andrew Johnson was the 
recipient of a chair made of grizzly skins and 
claws. He has another chair similar to the Andrew 
Johnson chair in store for the President-elect, only 
it has the additiou of a grizzly’s ferocious head, 
cunningly concealed underneath the seat, which, 
by touching a spring in the rear of the chair, is 
thrown forward; the jaws snap viciously two or 
three times, when it returns to its place of conceal- 
ment, 





La 
CENTENNIAL NOTES, / > 


—Micuiean is represented by 315 varieties of 
apples in the fruit display, 


—Sixry Canadian cheese factories expose their 
products in the Dairy Building. 


—Tue pupils of the various schools of Phila- 
delphia visit the grounds in a body, accompanied by 
their instructors. 


—Tue statue of “ Religious Liberty’’ will 
soon be placed in position and unvailed by the Hebrew 
Order B’Nai B’Rith. 


—‘ Tne oldest Bible in America, printed in 
1495,” is treasured and guarded at the Exhibition in a 
strongly framed glass case. 


—Muvcu of the display made by Mr. Krupp, 
the great gun and steel manufacturer ot Essen, Prussia, 
has been presented to the Washington Museum. 


—lIr 1s almost certain that Machinery [Hall will 
stand permanently for coming mechanical displays, but 
the same cannot yet be said for the Main Building. 


—Tue best paying days thus far have been 
Pennsylvania Day, the Grand Tournament, Ohio's and 
New York’s—the total attendance being over 600,000. 


—A MECHANICAL type-setter is among the won- 
ders of the Canadian mechanism, which, it is claimed, 
can set up original matter direct from undistributed type, 


—ExqvuisITELyY wrought ornaments in native 
gold, made by the wild tribes of Africa, and included 
among the exhibits of Cape Coiony, have, by reason 
of their excellence, been purchased for the British 
Museum. . 


—An ancient Gobelin tapestry, representing the 
Virgin and Child in the manger, much faded, which 
tradition says dates back to 1515, hasbeen placed in 
the Main Building by the St. Augustine Chapel of 
Montreal. 


—Mrs. Marcaret Katz, an inmate of the 
Baptist Home for Aged Women, of Philadelphia, who, 
if she survives November 15th, will have completed her 
104th year, visited the Exhibition on ‘*Ohio Day,” and 
shook bands with Governor Hayes. 


—Pnroressor Jackson, the Philadelphian pyro- 
technist, and C. T. Brock, of London, who follows the 
same profession, will, on the evening preceding the 
close of the Exhibition, November 9th, unite in a grand 
firework display of friendly rivalry. 


—Tue Vermonters duly celebrated the Centen- 
nial Day of the Green Mountain State by attending a re- 
ception by Ex-Goveruor John B. Page, at the Vermont 
Building, and later, the historical address on the State, 
delivered in Judges’ Hall on October 27th. Governor 
Fairbanks was unable to be present. 


—Messrs. Dovutton, whose exhibition in the 
British section of terra cotta is so well-known, have “a 
strike’? on hand at their works at Lambeth, England, 
on account of their refusal to discharge two of their ex- 
pert employés, whose artistic workmanship causes so 
much admiration at the Centennial. 


—Wws. A. Devaney, the veteran depot-master 
of the Penusylvania Railroad at Centennial Station, 
handles upwards of a hundred trains and twenty-five 
thousand passengers daily, and as yet not one of the 
immense throng who have visited the Exhibition by this 
road have met with the slightest accident. On 
‘¢Pennsylvania Day’’ he took churge of 178 trains 
emptying 69,000 people at the Centennial Grounds. 


—Mercuants’ Day was October 26th. Dele- 
gations from the Commercial Exchange, Cotton Ex. 
change, Produce Exchange and Board of Brokers of 
New York, and others from Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, 
Buffalo, Cincinnati, St. Loyis, Toledo, Milwaukee, end 
other great commercial cities, were received by the 
Philadelphia business men, escorted through the 
grounds, and lunched in the Municipal Building. 


—Onz of the most interesting and instructive 
of the silk exhibits at the Centennial is that in the 
Main Building and Agricultural Hall, by Joseph Neu- 
mann, of San Francisco, showing all the processes of 
California silk culture in the raw material and in manu- 
factured products. He claims that in a few years this 
culture will be a far more extensive and more certain 
source of riches than that furnished by the precious 
metals. In 1867 he réeled the first skein of raw silk 
produced in America. 


—Tue various animal, vegetable and mineral 
products which have been presented by Foreign Com- 
missioners at the Centennial to the National Museum at 
Washington are now being numbered and catalogued, 
this work being in the hands of three assistants ap- 
pointed by Professor Baird, of the Smithsonian Institute, 
under the supervision of Sefior Albert Jacobsen, of Rio 
Janeiro, Brazil. The agricultural exhibits of Japan, 
the agricultural and mineral collections of 
Victoria, New South Wales, New Zealand, Spain and 
Portugal have already been presented to the United 
States Government for the National Museum, and the 
Commissioners of nearly all the other Governments par- 
ticipating in the Exhibition have signified their intention 
of making similar contributions at the close of the 
Exhibition. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NOTES 
For WEEK ENDING Nov. 4, 1876. 


Tue first concert of the New York Philharmonic 
Society this season, took place at the Academy otf 
Music on Saturday evening, November 4th. The per- 
formance was well-attended, which shows conclusively 
that our citizens have a genuine appreciation for musical 
art in its highest form. . . . M. Alfred Vivien, violinist 
from Brussels, has been engaged for the Essipoff 
season in this city.. . . Changes of bills are announced 
at nearly all of our prominent theatres, ... The first 
representation of the “Shaughraun” is set down for 
Thursday evening, November 9th. . . . The managers 
of the Grand Opera House have found “Uncle Tom's 
Cabin”? a bonanza, and will continue it until further 
notice. ... ‘‘Sardanapalus,”’ at Booth’s Theatre is shortly 
to be followed by “ King Lear.’’. .. ‘* Adam and Eve” 
and ‘‘ Tom Cobb ”’ amused the patrons of the Park Theatre 
during the week ; a change is d, however, for 
the 8th instant. ‘The Crabbed Age,” in which Miss 
Lettie Allen will make her début, will be the attraction. 
a 5a is of pleasing and interesting sights are 
to be seen at the Aquarium, and it is fast becoming one 
of the most popular resorts in the city. .. . The first 
appearance of Miss Fanny Davenport in ‘‘ As You Like 
It,’ at Daly’s Filth Avenue Theatre, is set down for 
Saturday evening, November 11th ; the slender thread 
of “ Life’? will have then been cut. . . . “ Baba”? has 
successfully passed its fiftieth performance ; and loses 
none of its unprecedented popularity, . .. We will soov 
have the pleasure of witnessing Miss Clara Morris’: 
rendition of Miss Mueton at the Union Square Theatre 
meanwhile the “Two Orphans’’. crowd the hous 
nightly. Five Symphony Concerts and Public 
Rehearsals yet remain to be given in Theodore Thomas’ 
season of 1876-77, 
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NEW YORK CITY.—A CHARACTERISTIC ELECTION SCENE—READING A MEMORANDUM FROM AN ELECTION BULLETIN. 
See Pace 179. 
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NEW YORK CITY._THE GREAT DEMOCRATIC TORCHLIGHT PROCESSION : 


» NOVEMBER 2p—TABLEAU OF “THE THIRTEEN ORIGINAL STATES,” AT THE HOTEL LAFAYETTE.—Sze Pace 174. 
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REMEMBER ME. 
[From the French.] 


EMEMBER me when to the golden light 
| Of I’hobus’ rays Aurora opes her hall, 
Kemember me when pensive, dreamy Night 
Shrouded in silver vail encircles all; 
When Pleasure's siren voice and luring art 
Breathes through the shade and trembles in the heart. 
Hark! From the forest drear 
Murmurs a voice so clear, 
“Remember me!” 


Remember me, my aching heart’s despair, 
When sorrow, exile, and long weary years 
Have made the seed-time of this world so fair 

Seem loneliness and pain, the harvest tears! 
Recall my yearning love, the last adieu, 
Though fate doth part us, still I'll e’er be true. 

For while this heart doth beat, 
Shall it these words repeat, 
‘* Remember me!”’ 


Remember me, when clasped in Death’s embrace 
This form lies moldering in its narrow cell ; 
No monument to mark its resting-place, 
Only an humble flower the tale to tell. 
No more shalt thou behold me, yet o’er thee 
My soul shall keep its watch eternally, 
Upon the wings of Night, 
Sighing in whisper light, 
**Remember me?” 








A Girl’s Vengeance. 


Etta W. PIERCE, 


AvrHor or ‘‘Tue Story or A Birra,” ‘‘ Toe TANKARD 
or BenepieRe,”’ ‘“‘THE BiRTHMARK,”’’ Eto. 


CHAPTER XXXV. CONTINUED). 


HE words were not out, when he saw 
T that he had displeased her. His allusion to 
Guy’s love for Dolly Hazelwood brought a 
chilly look into her pearl face—altered her 
manner in a moment, 

‘“‘] decline to answer you.’ She let her eyes 
flash over his tall figure. “You are, I see, a 
gentleman; I beg you will not annoy me with ques- 
tions to which | cannot and shall not reply. ’ 

He bowed. 

“T do not wish to annoy you, but will you not 
relieve my suspense somewhat? Either tell me 
the best or the worst of my friend. He hasa 
mother, overwhelmed with grief and anxiety; be 
mercitul to her, mademoiselle—give me some mes- 
sage to take to her regarding her son.” 

Fanchon cast down her stormy eyes, and seemed 
struggling for a moment with herself. Old Celeste 
sat like a mummy, staring from one face to 
the other, and the sunshine of the rare London 
morning streamed down upon both, and upon 
Stephen North’s tall, grave figure, as he stood 
waiting in the walk. 

“Yes, I will give you a message,” she said, at 
last, and it seemed to Stephen North that she 
spoke with difficulty. “Tell Mrs. Hazelwood 
that she will soon see her son—soon hear from 
his own lips an explanation of that which seems 
so strange to her. And now adieu, Doctor North, 
I shall not move from this spot till I am certain 
that you have left the park. Do not attempt to 
follow me—it will be useless.”’ 

Her voice was half imperative, half pleading; 
her eyes entreated and commanded him in the 
same glance. He drew back a step, and lifted his 
hat. 

Could it be that for the sake of the pale, be- 
witching face, upturned now to his own, Guy 
Hazelwood had forgotten Dolly, honor, every- 
thing? 

As if she read his Sa intuitively, she 
flashed him a high, proud look. 

“If you are Guy Hazelwood’s friend, Doctor 
North, you should know better than to think ill 
of him!” 

Then she lowered her vail, and dismissed him 
with a little nod. 

The blood flew into his dark face. 

“A thousand thanks for those words, ma- 
demoiselle !’’ said Stephen North; and he turned 
quickly, and, without once looking back, walked 
away in the direction of Rotten Row. 

“You should know better than to think ill of 
him.” ‘The rebuke rang sharply through his 
ears all the way back to his London hotel. 

He breakfasted alone, read his morning letters, 
and then hurried to the railway terminus, pur- 
chased his ticket, and went down to Kent by the 
next train. 

It was three by the clock when the fly which 
brought him from the station stopped at- the 
lodge-gate of Hazel Hall. Doctor North dis- 
missed it there, and walked alone up the avenue 
to the house, 

He found Mrs. Hazelwood sitting solitary in 
her great drawing-room, from which all the light 
and life had somehow departed. She sprang to 
meet him with extended hands; the tears over- 
spread her eyes. ; 

“How good it seems to see you-again!’’ she 
cried, heartily. “What a comfort you are to us, 
Doctor Stephen! Ido not think we could have 
lived through these past few weeks but for you.” 

His gray eyes flashed swiftly over the room, as 
if in search of something. Mrs. Hazelwood in- 
terpreted the look quickly. f 

“Dolly is walking in the garden,” she said ; 
and then, clasping his arm suddenly, “I see 
something strange in your face. You have news 
to tell me. Oh, Doctor North, speak! You 
have heard from Guy!’ _ 

He smiled in a reassuring way. 

“Yes. Good news — at least it seems such to me. 
I have seen Mademoiselle Fanchon, the actress, 
I have her assurance that Guy will soon be with 
you to clear up this abominable mystery.” 

And then he told her of the meeting in the 

ark, and the conversation which h assed 
Detwint himself and Fanchon, describing the lat- 
ter so minutely that Mrs. Hazelwood knew there 
could be no mistake, She looked first joyful, 
then depressed. 

“TI cannot understand it,’ she said, in a 





troubled voice. ‘‘ Even if he should return this 


very hour, what excuse can Guy make to Dolly? 
There is nothing that can justify his silence, his 
desertion of her on their wedding-day. Your 
interview with that woman only proves that 
which we have already eee. Oh, Doctor 
North, you must see that—that they are together !” 
She sank back in her chair in a disheartened way. 
“What is there in this «nowledge to comfort 
Dolly? Do not speak of the matter to her, nor 
tell her of your meeting with Fanchon—believe 
me, it will only add to her unhappiness. Let us 
keep it a secret betwixt ourselves till Guy appears 
—till we hear the explanation which he offers us.” 

“As you will,” answered Stephen North. 
“Your judgment ,upon this point is better than 
mine. | cannot hope to transfer to you or to Miss 
Hazelwood the impression which I received from 
that girl’s face and manner. Let us, then, keep 
silent and wait.” 

He sat in the sombre drawing-room, talking 
with Mrs. Hazelwood, till the dressing-bell rang. 
Then, at her bidding, he arose and went to seek 
Dolly. 

He came upon her in a green laurel-walk, at the 
far end of the rden, sauntering listlessly, aim- 
lessly through the waning sunshine, her lovely 
figure all in nun-like gray from head to foot, a 
dreary, far-off look in her eyes. She had lost 
flesh and color in_the last month. The ordeal of 
suffering through which she had passed had left 
its impress on her face—whitened still further 
her creamy pallor, saddened the rich, red mouth, 
made desolate the unfathomable eyes. 

Unseen, Stephen North paused in the shadow 
of the trees, and looked at her. 

She had an open book in her hand-—a little 
gold-and-blue Tennyson; evidently she had been 
reading somewhere in the depths of the garden. 

He set his teeth involuntarily. Merciful hea- 
ven! Did the man live who, once professing 
love for this girl, could forsake her of his own 
will—leave her to such sorrow and despair as she 
had known for the last four terrible weeks P 

Of a sudden she turned, saw him, started nerv- 
vously, but smiled the next moment. 

“Ah, is it you, Doctor Stephen ?” 

She was never surprised to see him at Hazel 
Hall now. 

“Tt is I,’’ he answered, “ and Mrs. Hazelwood 
has sent me to bring you to the house. Do not 
walk here alone so much, Miss Hazelwood; it is 
not good for you.” 

She was “ Miss Hazelwood”’ to him now—not 
“* Dolly” any more, and the adoring air which he 
was wont to assume towards her in the old days 
was gone. 

“You loek pale and ill,’’ he added, quickly. 
‘If you go om like this I shall exercise my pro- 
fessional authority, and order you away from 
Kent.”’ 

He fell into place beside her. For a few yards 
they walked on silently under the laurels. 

‘‘Have you any news, Doctor North ?” asked 
Dolly, at last. 

‘Only this: T believe from my heart that your 
trouble is almost done—that soon we shall all see 
Guy Hazelwood face to face.” 

the writhed at sound of that name, and he saw 
it—none of her moods ever escaped his observa- 
tion. ; 

“Face to face!” she repeated, bitterly. “Then 
heisalive. Sometimes I have thought he must be 
dead, and I have not been shocked or surprised, 
for much, very much of my own self has died also 
in the last few weeks—the better part of myself, I 
mean—my faith in human nature, my youth, my 
love of life, and all that makes it worth the having.” 


The look which he gave her was full of mingled. 


compassion and pain. 

“Many things die, or we think they die, which 
are sure to live again,” he answered, calmly. She 
shook her head. 

“Do you remember,” she said, in a low, bitter 
voice, ‘‘ how glad I was to leave Sea View, Doctor 
North—how I longed to know and see England, 
and my kindred here—how restless and uneasy I 
was in the old brown parsonage—how jo fully, 
ungratefully I left it? Have I not been well pun- 
ished for my folly—my heartless desertion of poor 
Aunt Prue in her old age ?” 

‘Now you reproach yourself without cause,” 
said Doctor North. ‘‘ You did nothing that was not 
a. natural and proper for you to do—nothing 

or which Miss Prue, I am sure, ever blamed you.’ 

Neither spoke after that. In utter silence they 
returned to the house, she pacing listlessly at his 
side, her gray dress rustling against him, her pale 
face shining at his shoulder, the perfume from her 
hair floating to his nostrils as they walked. 

Dinner was served at seven o'clock. As Mrs. 
Hazelwood had now ceased to see anybody but 
near and dear friends, the trio were alone. 

“Pray, do not think of returning to London 
to-night, Doctor North,” entreated Guy’s mother. 
“ Your visits are so brief, that, when you go, I seem 
hardly to have seen you at all. Stay with us 
to-night ; I am in particularly low spirits ; I need 

ou.” 


Dolly did not speak, but she gave him a certain 
nr oes, look, more eloquent than words, 
Stephen North bowed quiet assent. He knew that 
he could make one evening, at least, more tolera- 
ble for them. Even Dolly felt the wholesome influ- 
ence of his presence. Curled up in a low chair 
before the fire, which was always lighted at night 
in the big, chilly rooms, she sat and listened while 
he talked with Mrs. Hazelwood. ‘The latter had 
turned the conversation to the doctor’s own affairs, 
and Dolly heard of the hospital which he had 
founded with the great fortune left to him by 
Miss Nugent—of its already crowded wards—of 
the future life which he had marked out for him- 
self, busy, self-forgetful, full of toil and good for 
others. The past—especially his unlucky passion 
for the red-haired beauty of Sea View—seemed to 
have faded altogether from his remembrance. 
Miss Nugent’s husband, with his abundant wealth, 
and his schemes for the benefit of poor humanity, 
had outlived that experience. Strong, self-con- 
tained, he had been the first to bow at Dolly's 
shrine, indeed, but the first, also, to recover from 
her power. 

It was ten o'clock when the three separated. 
Stephen North opened the door for Dolly to pass 
out of the drawing-room, and with one brief, 





quiet look, bade her good-night. Languidly she 
ascended the stair to her own chamber, and seated 
herself by its open window. A flood of moonlight 
filled the garden; the trees of the park were 
waving against the purple, star-sown sky—how 
peaceful the world was, how lovely! Dolly's 
wretched heart burned within her like a coal of 
fire. She looked out over the silent lawns, the 
laurel-walks, the wilderness of oak and Spanish 
chestnut-trees, the white moon shining down 
through a flitting vail of cloud, and a sudden storm 
of sobs shook her from head to foot, 

“* Guy—oh Guy!” she whispered, stretching her 
arms into the darkness, “ where are you to-night ? 
I ought to hate and despise and forget you, but I 
cannot! Oh, my love, my love! why have youfor- 
saken me? Come back, and tell me with your 
own lips that you have ceased to love me— better 
that even than the uncertainty which I suffer 
now!’’ 

No voice answered her passionate cry. Like a 
child exhausted with much weeping, Dolly dropped 
her weary head against the mullioned window. 
Bodily and mentally she was worn out. All una- 
wares and uninvited, a great hush began to steal 
over her. The curved lashes fell darkly over her 
eyes—Dolly slept. 

She slept, and dreamed of wandering with 
Stephen North over the wide, brown marshes at 
Sea View. A clock near at hand was striking 
midnight when she awoke with a wild start; she 
sprang to her feet. The moon had disappeared. 
A great darkness filled the chamber, a horrible, 
movable darkness that pressed-upon her like suffo- 
cation — choked, blinded her. Her candle was out. 
Gasping for breath, Dolly rushed instinctively 
towards the door. What was this thing which met 
and grasped her throat, strangling the cry which 
arose there? Smoke! ‘The whole room was 
black with it. Dolly turned the knob, and sprang 
out into the corridor. 

“ Fire !’ That was the cry which greeted her 
ears, ringing out in wild alarm from some distant 
portion of the house. Through the black cloud 
which surged around her, Dolly saw bewildered 
faces appear suddenly— saw Mrs. Hazelwood, in a 
joose wrapper, rush out of her dressing-room, 
calling wildly, as she came, to the servants : 

“Haddon !—-where is Haddon? Ring the bell 
in the tower—follow me, some of you! ‘There is 
asick man in the rooms yonder—he will be 
burned !”’ 

Wringing her hands in abject fright, she fled 
down the smoke-black corridor, in the direction of 
the south wing, and, moved by an irresistible im- 
pulse, Dolly followed after ber. Her heart beat 
violently, her limbs bent under her. The mysteri- 
ous wing was on fire, and Mrs, Hazelwood’s in- 
valid friend was there in danger of perishing — this 
much she understood without further words. 
Clang! clang! went the alarm-bell in the tower— 
its sullen strokes mingled in her ears, with the cries 
of the frightened household. Blindly, breathlessly, 
Dolly rushed along in Mrs. Hazelwood’s footsteps. 
They reached the end of the corridor, and stopped to 
look at each other. 

‘Merciful heaven!’’ cried Mrs. Hazelwood, 
* he cannot save himself— he is an imbecile !” 

“Let me go with you—let me md you bring 
him out!’ answered Dolly, and with her own 
hand she flung open a door communicating with 
the blazing south wing. ‘The smoke rolled out 
upon them in a dense volume—overwhelmed them, 
sent them reeling back, as from a blow, At the 
same moment, a man leaped across the threshold 
of the open door, and stood before the two, half- 
dressed, his ginger-locks singed with the flame, 
his eyebrows gone, his eyes starting from their 
sockets. 

‘* My lady, my lady !” he cried, at sight of Mrs, 
Hazelwood, “he is in there, and he won’t come 
come out—wild horses couldn’t draw him !’’ 

“Qh, Haddon!’ she gasped, in wild terror, 
“ how did this come about ?” 

“He overturned his candle, ma’am, and the 
bed-curtains caught. I was asleep in the closet 
off his chamber, and the first I knew, ma'am, the 
room was all a-fire. Sure as we’re here, he’ll 
be burned alive. In God’s name, what's to be 
done ?” 

“ Haddon !”” 

It was Stephen North’s voice. His dark, thin 
face burst suddenly out of the smoke at Dolly's 
elbow. 

“‘ Take your mistress and Miss Hazelwood away 
instantly—away from this part of the house. Go, 
Mrs. Hazelwood, and fear nothing; I will save 
him!’ 

He pushed her quickly back from the door, and 
Dolly with her. 

“Go! Trust me—he shall not die. You know 
my power over him. I can bring him forth to 
you if nobody else can !”’ 

“For the Lord’s sake!” cried Haddon, “ don’t 
go in there, sir; it’s sure death! ‘The rooms are 
all ablaze—and he—you can’t do the first thing 
with him, sir; he’s like a madman!” 

** Doctor North, stop—you must not!” said Mrs, 
Hazelwood. 

But he paid no heed to either. Only at Dolly 
did he cast one parting look. 

“If I do not come back,” she heard him mur- 
mur, ‘‘ Mrs. Hazelwood will tell you all.’’ 

Then, swift as lightning, he leaped the threshold 
of the door, and disappeared from their view in 
the blazing south wing of Hazel Hall. 





CHAPTER XXXVI.—A DENOUEMENT. 


ADDON drew Dolly down the stair and out 

of the house. ‘lhe cool night air blew upon 
her, the green shrubbery closed about her. She 
stood in the laurel-walk with Mrs. Hazelwood 
and two or three half-dressed housemaids, and 
looked up at the burning south wing. 

The fire was evidently confined to that quarter 
of the Hall. Long red tongues of flame licked 
through the mullioned windows—curled and 
climbed and crept along the gray wall. A cloud 
of smoke rolled upward into the night, and hid in 
its black drift gables and twisted chimneys. 

The rooms occupied by Mrs. Hazelwood’s in- 
valid friend were now one sheet of fire. Where 
was Doctor North? White and helpless, Mrs. 
Hazelwood leaned upon Johnson, her usually calm 





face full of horror and fear. Dolly went up to 
her, clasped her in her own strong, young arms. 
She, too, was awed and terrified, though in a 
vague, inexplicable sort of way. 

‘Js the person yonder very dear to you?’ she 
asked. 

Mrs. Hazelwood looked at her with strange, 
pitiful eyes. 

“My poor child!” she cried, incoherently, “ I 
fear we ought to have told you long ago, but Guy 
would not hear of it; he wanted you to be happy 
—entirely happy for a time, at Jeast—and so % 
was constantly postponing the day of revelation. 
You wi!l never forgive us now—never !"” 

Dolly looked at her in bewilderment. What 
did she mean? Was she talking of the nvalid, 
and how could he, in any way, concern her ? 
What was it which they ought to have told her? 
But before she could find voice for these queries, 
a cry broke from Mrs. Hazelwood. 

“Look! Look!” 

She pointed ‘to the blazing wing. At its far 
end two men appeared at a window, their faces 
clearly defined in the lurid light. 

One was Doctor North, scorched with fire and 
blackened with smoke; the other the mysterious 
invalid, whom Dolly had already seen thrice. 
She recognized at a glance his shrunken outlines 
and ashy-hued face, with the long, gray hair 
flying about it, and the wild, gleaming eyes, dis- 
tended now with fear. Doctor North had found 
him; he was bringing him out of that blazing 
furnace. 

The red glare played for one instant on both 
figures; then, with one blow, Stephen North 
dashed out the window, and reached for a ladder 
which some one in the garden below had planted 
against the walls, Dolly saw him step out upon 
it, grasping the rescued man firmly. Limned 
sharply against a background of smoke and fire, 
she saw the two stand upon the topmost round, 
Doctor North with his strong arm cast about the 
invalid, whose gray hair and wan, ashen face 
gleamed weirdly in the light. 

For many a day Dolly would see that sight be- 
fore her eyes. ‘Then she heard a sudden cry, 
shrill, affrighted, as of a human soul just waking 
to a sense of danger. The invalid tore himself 
free from Stephen North. Striving desperately 
to grasp him again, the latter cried out, in a voice 
that Dolly heard over all the noise and confusion: 

“Come with me, Hazelwood! It is 1—the 
doctor. Come; you can trust your old friend, can 
you not ?” 

The person thus addressed threw up his arms 
to ward the speaker away, then turned and leaped 
deliberately from the ladder. Stephen North’s 
hand was upon him at the moment, and, in his 
last desperate effort to drag him back, he lost his 
own foothold, and the two fell together to the 
ground. 

The next that Dolly knew, she was standing 
alone in the laurel-walk unheeded, forgotten in 
the genera! confusion. 

The Hazelwood tenantry, »warming through 
the grounds and over the roof, were drowning out 
the red enemy —fighting him right sturdily, with- 
out and within the house. 

The hissing flame vanished; the black smoke 
paled away to dull gray puffs, blown out here 
and there by a gust of wind. The danger was 

ssed; and dismantled, gnawed by the fire and 

ooded with water, the south wing stood up in 
the moonlight. 

A housemaid approached Dolly at last, and 
drew her away. 

‘‘Come, miss, it’s all over now,” she said. 
‘¢ There’s nothing more to fear. I’m sure it was 
a great providence, and those rooms all ablaze 
from nll to end! Come into the house, miss ; 
you'll catch your death here in the dew.” 

Like a person in a dream, Dolly suffered herself 
to be led into the Hall— into Mrs. Hazelwood's own 
little parlor, where somebody had lighted a candle. 

“The men who fell from the ladder,” she said— 
“are they hurt ?” 

“ T don’t know, miss,” answered the housemaid. 
“They were picked up and carried indoors. Let 
me fetch you a giass of wine—you're all cold and 
shivering with the fright and the wet garden.” 

She hurried away to the housekeeper’s room 
and returned directly with a little cup of spic 
liquid. Dolly drank it mechanically as the girl 
held it to her lips. She was numb and faint and 
bewildered. Where was Mrs. Hazelwood? In- 
stinctively she felt that somebody was hurt or 
dead. The maid brought a shawl and wrapped it 
around her, chafed her cold hands and tried to 
make her comfortable. In the midst of her efforts, 
the door opened and Ster:en North entered, 

Stephen North, singed, disordered, pale, with a 
look on his face, which made Dolly’s heart leap 
portentously. The servant withdrew. He closed 
the door, and advanced towards Dolly. 

“You were not killed, then!’’ she said, in a 
relieved voice. 

“ Scarcely !”” 

“ But you are hurt—you are suffering. 

‘A mere trifle—a few slight burns—a bruise or 
two--nothing more. The fire is out; the tenantry 
are going home; Hazel Hall is safe. I fear you 
have been greatly frightened.” 

Impressed by something odd in his voice, Dolly 
arose and stood beside him, ‘ What has hap- 
pened ?’’ she eried. ‘*‘ Where is Mrs. Hazelwood ?”’ 

Stephen North took her hand, and led her back 
to her chair. ‘Till her dying day, she would 
remember that room, with its subdued light, its 
pretty French furniture, the moonlit midnight 
beyond its windows, the murmur of departing 
voices in the long avenue without, and the face of 
Stephen North looking down upon her, in a strange, 
compassionate way. 

“Mrs. Hazelwood is with her friend,’’ he said, 
“the man who fell from the ladder with me. She 
sent me to fetch you to her- but first I have 
something to tell. you, Miss Hazelwood. You 
have endured much in the past few weeks. Do 
you think you can bear a new trial—a great, 
perhaps a terrible, surprise ?”’ 

She clutched nervously at her chair, but made a 
quick, assenting gesture. 

“What is it? Oh, Doctor North, you wish to 
speak to me about that man!” 

“Yes,’’ He leaned against the wall beside her, 
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with face bent forward and slightly averted, and 
began in this wise: ‘Once upon a time, Miss 
Hazelwood, when I was a poor medical student, 
living with Cuckoo in a Boston attic, 1 chanced to 
swoon in a hospital, where I had been assisting at 
a terrible surgical operation. The cause of my 
mishap was insuflicient food and overwork. 
Somebody was good enough to pick me up and 
restore me to consciousness, and as I opened my 
eyes, I found bending over me a man whom I had 
never seen before in the place, although he had 
been a fixture there, I afterward learned, for more 
than ten years, A very strange-looking person he 
was, with a scarred, vacant face, and long, red hair, 
streaked plentifully with gray. He held a glass 
to my lips and bade me drink. ‘ Who are you ?’ 


I asked. 
“He -‘ared at me blankly for a moment, then 
answered, ‘Ihe Attaché’—a sobriquet which 


sgme of the students had given him. ‘To all my 
questions, he answered only with these two words. 
My curiosity was aroused, and, at the first oppor- 
tunity, I drew from one of the surgeons the 
history of this man, so far as it was known at the 
hospital. 

“ More than ten years before, one Summer night, 
when a terrific storm was raging along the New 
England coast, a train from the south shore went 
over an embankment a few miles outside of 
Boston, and many passengers were killed and many 
injured. Among the latter, was the man whom 
the students called The Attaché. With several 
of his fellow-travelers, he was carried, unconscious 
and fearfully wounded, to the hospital, where 1 first 
saw him. No one knew him. ‘The surgeon told 
me he was dressed like a gentleman, but he had 
very little money about him, and no papers — 
nothing, indeed, by which he could be identified, 
save a handsome signet-ring, engraved with a 
motto and a crest. 

“For months he lay wavering betwixt life and 
death. Nobody came to ask for him - evidently he 
had neither relatives or friends, and the power to 
give an account of himself was now gone from 
him. His brain had received irremedial injury— 
he knew nothing, remembered nothing—would 
never again be a thinking, r@asoning being. After 
a te! | while, he was ablé* to rise from bed, to 
move about the ward—to leave the hospital, in 
fact; and then the question arose, what was to be 
done with him? One of the surgeons, whose 
hobby was mental disorders, became interested in 
the rte and pitying, perhaps, his forlorn, 
friendless condition, took him under his own care 
and protection. He d to have acquired an 
attachment for the hospital, and so was allowed to 
remain in it. A gaunt, scarred automaton, he 
moved about the wards, able to do trifling tasks, 
harmless, noiseless, rarely or never speaking—a 
very ghost of a man. His kind benefactor, the 
surgeon, made him a professional study, and ex- 
perimented freely upon him, but without any 
satisfactory result. He was, as I have said, a 
fixture in the place, and was likely to remain such 
as long as Doctor Ware lived. 


(To be continued.) 











A PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 
CHARACTER SKETCHES OF ELECTION TIMES. 


T is an oft-quoted saying that the moral and 
social disturbance occasioned every four years 
in the United States by the election of a President 
would suffice to utterly annihilate the most firmly 
grounded government of Europe. It is indeed 
amazing how completely men’s minds become en- 
grossed by the complications of politics just prior 
to election-day, and how vehemently the discussion 
of personal preferences is conducted, and then to 
witness the instantaneous ebbing of this surging 
tide after the momentous day of voting has passed. 
No more striking illustration could be given of the 
wonderful elasticity of our republican form of 
government than the perfect equilibrium which our 
social system resumes after undergoing such violent 
and continued tension. The strain is felt in every 
branch of society. Rich and poor alike are in their 
various degrees directly, as well as sympathetically, 
interested in the issue of every campaign, though in 
many instances it is those who have the least at stake 
that make the loudest demonstrations of interest. 
Onr artists have reproduced on another page some 
characteristic scenes incident to election times. In 
one, an excited politician—probably the oracle of 
his little social vlique—-has copied on his way home 
for the night the latest announcements recorded on 
the bulletin-board ‘in the lobby of one of the up- 
town hotels. Overhearing the subject to which his 
tidings relate being discussed in the street, he pro- 
duces his prize, and is at once the focal point of an 
interested group. The other sketch illustrates the 
manner in which the laboring clas<es of the South are 
frequently compelled to travel to the spot appointed 
for the exercise of their highest functions ot citizen- 
ship. It is to be hoped, in the interest of the 
whole nation and of humanity, that the bestowal 
of the elective franchise upon a race whose antece- 
dents for countless gererations had been subver- 
sive of every instinct of self-government may be the 
instrument of elevating them to an intellectual 
plane in some degree commensurate to. the lofty 
privilege it<clf. The present indications, happily, are 
that such progress is being made, and perhaps even 
the next generation of Southern blacks will be able 
to hear with a smile of how the first set of ‘* freed- 
men’”’ had no higher conception of the value of a 
vote than the delusive notion that it was to be 
tollowed in each case by the gift of ‘‘ forty acres 
and a mule.” 








WOOD - SAWING AT THE CENTENNIAL. 
“THE MoHAwk DutTcHMAN” 
AND Ills MACHINES FoR CuTTING Woop 
‘FANTASTICALLY. 

Q° all the most fantastic and striking figures of 

all that is curious and bizarre in the shape of 
costumes at the Exhibition, the Mohawk Dutch. 
man, the wood-sawyer, in Machinery Hall, probably 
stands pre-eminent. His ‘‘ hat” is oval, formed of 
a variety of inlaid woods, and at the top, cunningly 
arranged, spins a windmill, fanned by the breeze 
of the saw as he plies his craft; his spectacles, 
which he wears over fine black eyes, are intri- 
eately inlaid; clasping his threat is a collar of 
latest shape, but tuade of mixed wood; on his 


breast he wears what purports to be a diamond | ® newly married and 








pin, and claimed by him to be the largest ever 
found iu the world, being three inches in diameter ; 
about his waist is a belting of red, white and blue 
bunting, clasped with a buckle of wood, six inches 
in length; bracelets, more alleged diamonds, 
emeralds, garnets and amethysts, all set in wood ; 
an apron of American colors, reaching from his 
shoulders to his feet, altogether make up quite an 
extraordinary figure. Indeed, so great a crowd 
gathers about this man and his wares, which he 
sells, that the Chief of the Machinery Hall, the 
other day, instructed the Mohawk to remove his 
costume. This. Mr. R. McChesney (the Mohawk) 
complains of bitterly on behalf of his principals. 

The “* Mohawk Chief” produces with his “ Band 
Saw’ the most curious emanations of the brain, 
in a few minutes, from a solid block of wood, with- 
out mark or line. From this block he produces a 
rocking-chair, sewing-chair, a sofa, sofa-pillow, 
hoot-rest, foot-stool, two sleighs, and a hobby- 
horse and numerous other articles of exquisite 
beauty and Swiss-like delicacy. He claims he 
never saws any but an original design, his profession 
being patent-office model-maker. He claims that 
he can model any machine invented, producing it 
in wood in working order, not excepting guns, 
pistols, and high or low pressure-engines. He has 
produced several patents, and is a most scientific 
mechanic. Our artist gives an accurate illustration 
of the “‘ Mohawk ”' at work. 








THE CENTENNIAL POP-CORN. 


A® enterprising pop-corn man who, it is said, 
secured the exclusive privilege of manufac- 
turing pop-corn on the Exhibition Grounds for a 
large sum of money, makes good use of his conces- 
sion, for he has several of these curious and attrac- 
tive furnaces and selling-booths all. over the 
Grounds. We present this week a sketch of a man 
at work roasting corn over a fire—the women sell- 
ing the flimsy but attractive grain prepared in this 
way, the men roasting, the piles of baskets filled 
with the round, red-and-white balls of the much- 
sought-after pop-corn. The booth in Machinery 
Hall is crowded all day, and thus shows the 
attractiveness of this exhibitor’s peculiar wares and 
machinery. 








‘“‘OHIO DAY.”’ 
CENTENNIAL PICTURES OF Rustic ENJOYMENT. 


8 the last moments of the World’s Fair at Phil- 
adelphia approach, and the time draws near 
when the glitter, the opulent splendor, the fantas- 
tic coloring, the exquisite specialties, will become 
but the broken bits of tinted glass into which the 
crystal dream will shiver when the bells toll on the 
10th of this month—as the fateful, sad November 
day floats towards us on the bosom of the river 
Time—the pressure, and particularly the rural 
pressure, upon the turnstiles at the various en- 
trances becomes enormous. Those who have dal- 
lied with the idea of visiting the Centennial, thinking 
it a subject which could be safely deferred, now 
see their mistake, and throw themselves upon 
Philadelphia in a condition of idiotic haste. The 
hotels swarm again; again the billiard-tables blos- 
som into beds. One hundred thousand visitors is 
the daily average, and that does not include the 
children at half-price, who would be up in arms 
were they left at home. ‘‘ Pennsylvania Day ” 
footed up, as regards the admissions, over 250,000. 
“New York State ’’ had borne away the palm pre- 
viously, and that it was that made the Quaker 
quake. eg be Philadelphia went on “ Penn- 
sylvania Day.”” Even that queer, dazed, sloppy 
maid-of-all-work, who persists in throwing tin-cups 
of water against the parlor window-panes, just as 
you are passing with your best hat on, was fur- 
nished out with fifty cents and contingent. ex- 
penses, and told that if she did not put in a 
humerica]) appearance at the Fair she would be 
relegated to the intelligence-office. 

Thursday of last week was ‘‘ Obio Day,” not the 
meeting of the Cincinnati, but the State occasion 
set apart for the Centennial glorification of the 
Buckeye country. Governor Hayes was there. So 
were representatives of this paper, as will be seen. 

Approaching the grounds on that memorable 
morning, and resting as gracefuliy as possible 
upon one-half of the rear-brake attached to an 
excessively overloaded Walnut Street car, we per- 
ceived that Elm Avenue was in its usual state of 
hawkish activity. The den where the rattlesnakes 
are was in full blast, and the ghost-show was in 
the best of spirits. Hilarious was the Teuton with 
the ginger-snaps, and serene the vender of badges. 
But our eye rested fondly and exclusively upon one 
individual, who was extensively in the cane-trade. 
On his asseveration that the heads of the canes 
contained microscopic art displays, each prairie 
delegate industriously applied his bucolic eye to 
the orifice, and remained in that rapt position long 
enough to be sketched. The tiny pictures must 
have been satisfactory, for there was a big run on 
the walking-canes. 

Waiting at the window of the Centennial Bank 
for what the country is waiting now—change—we 
saw for the first time, in a number of visits, a 
jaunting-car—a regular Irish jaunting-car. Was it 
on account of the inherent antipathy entertained 
by the Celt for the African that the Milesian Jehu 
lashed his steed and sought to dislodge the holiday 
darkeys, who clung tenaciously to the knife-board 
as the strange vehicle clattered up the street, like 
a comet on wheels? We cannot tell; but if there 
has been a falling-off in the number of bell-boys at 
any of the Philadelphia hotels we know something 
about it. ‘ 

All this time, the bands were playin inside the 
gates, and some of them outside of tune, the 
people were cheering, the flags were flying, and 
Governor Hayes was bowing and shaking hands 
with the people who crowded about him just as 
they crowd about the butter-head in the Women’s 
Department, the huntress, the Colorado structure, 
or the Chinese bedstead in the Main Building. He 
was the latest article on exhibition, and everybody 
wanted to see him. More than that, everybody 
wanted to have a hand in wishing him good-day. 
Quite naturally the crush was tremendous. The 
Ohio Building became the focus of interest for the 
one hundred and very odd thousand people who 
swarmed about the grounds. 

Thus it came about that the police could scarcely 
keep the throng from doing injury to its component 

arts, and thus it came about that Mrs. Reichen- 

ach, from Kutztown, near Reading, Berks County, 
Pa.—a lady whose son-in-law is extensively en- 
gaged in the manufacture of sansages—playfully 
put her ample shoulders against the pushing mass 
and tried to stay its progress. 

Alas for the sausage business! Alas for the 
family of Reichenbach. The tidal wave burst upon 
her, swept over her, threw her into the arms of 
very timid 


| her under the table among the cuspidors, floated 

her out again, slammed her up against a door, and 
| finally, after many eddyings, brought her face to 
face with his Excellency, Governor Hayes, her fat 
hand extended for the ‘ shake,’ and her wrecked 
bonnet obscuring the upper part of her inflamed 
Teutonic face. 

Even State days come to an end, having no more 
allotment of hours than plebeian dies. So did this 
one. The hundred thousand odd people, after 
hurrahing and lunching, after lookinggat the pretty 
woman in the Algerian bazaar, and riding giddily 
about the screaming railway, after gazing in awe at 
the Corliss engine and buying a bail of pop-corn— 
the hundred thousand people began to flow through 
the exit gates. As we turned to go from the Ohio 
Building, we saw a young gentleman entering his 
name upon the State book. He wasa country swell of 
the most genuine type, and the aggressiveness ot his 
cross-roads store-clothes manifested itself in every 
seam. As he pot-hooked his name, and flourished 
the village he hailed from, his every action seemed 
to be eloquent with the importance which he 
attached to his visit. It seemed to be a matter of 
doubt in his mind as to which was the greatest 
man that Ohio had sent as representatives—himselt 
or General Hayes. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Wire Ropes of Phosphor Bronze are much employed 
in the hoisting-apparatus of mines in Europe. Such 
wire-ropes are much stronger and more durable than 
those of iron and steel. 


Production of Bullion in Nevada.—The daily yield 
of the bonanza mines amounts to 1,150 tons—500 
from the California, and the balance from the Consoli- 
dated Virginia. The two mines now yield the enor- 
mous amount of $3,090,000 a month, estimating the 
ore at $100 a ton. 


Population of Russia.—It is anticipated that the 
population of Russia in 1883 will amount to 90,000,000. 
At the last census there were eighty-five millions, appor- 
tioned among religions, as follows: Fifty-nine millions 
Greek Church, eight millions Roman Catholics, four 
millions Protestants, three millions Jews, and seven 
millions Mohammedans. 


Adulterations of Wine.—Since the introduction of 
aniline colors, falsifiers of wine have found cheap and 
ready means for giving any desirable shade to red wines. 
The most common pigment used is fuchsine, and as 
this is notoriously a violent poison, its use is in the 
highest degree reprehensible. It is said that two 
chemists, MM. Lainville and Roy, have prepared a test 
paper, called ‘‘ Anokrine,’”? by means of which the 
slightest trace of aniline colors in wine can at once be 
detected. 


Poison in Preserved Meats.—Professor Bouchardat, of 
Paris, in a report recently submitted to the Prefect of 
Police, pointed out that a specimen of ham, said to be 
imported from Cincinnati, was enveloped in a cloth 
saturated with a yellow substance, which on examination 
proved to be chromate of lead, a most deadly poison. 
By a decree of the police, the hams thus enveloped were 
seized and buried under ground, and all future supplies 
interdicted. The professor suggests that tumeric, which 
yields a fine yeliow color and is entirely innocuous, ought 
to be substituted for chromate of lead as a yellow dye. 





Afraid of Sci —A decided sensation has recently 
been produced in Germany by the inhospitable action 
of the authorities of the city of Aix-la-Chapelle towards 
the German Association for the Advancement of Science. 
The scientific men of Aix proposed to invite the Asso- 
ciation to meet thera next year; but, previous to doing 
80, it was necessary to obtain the consent of the Mayor 
and Common Council. The application was flatly re. 
fused, as the majority of the Council were Roman 
Catholics, and they objected to the presence of undevout 
evolutionists in their city. They evidently feared that 
Huxley or Tyndall might take a run on to the Continent 
next year, and they thought it wise to anticipate such 
acalamity by closing the gates of the city in advance. 


Superiority of American Photographs.—Professor H. 
Vogel, President of the Berlin Photographic Society, and 
who was one of the Judges at Philadelphia, reached 
home on the 8th of September. At the meeting of the 
society over which he presides, held September 15th, 
Dr. Vogel gave an interesting account of his visit to the 
United States, and in the course of his remarks took 
occasion to speak in the highest termg@of the specimens 
of photographic art exhibited by our artists. Specimens 
of crayon pictures by Kurtz and cabinet pictures by 
Sarony, were exhibited to the members of the society 
and were much admired. Dr. Vogel was of the opinion 
that in photographic enlargement in Rembrandt styles, 
and in crayon pictures,our American artists were in 
advance of their European competitors. With such 
encouragement, our artists ought not to fail to make a 
good show at the Paris Exhibition of 1878. 


Transmitting Sound by Electricity.—At the Glasgow 
meeting of the British Association, Sir William Thomson 
gave an account of the apparatus invented by Mr. 
Graham Bell, of Boston, by means of which the sound 
of the voice could be transmitted over copper wires. He 
stated that the words were spoken in a clear and loud 
voice by Professor Watson, of Ann Arbor, at the far end 
of the telegraph-wire, holding his mouth to a stretched 
membrane, carrying a little piece of soft iron, which 
was thus made to perform in the neighborhood of an 
electro-magnet in circi:it with the line motions propor- 
tional to the sound-waves of the air. Professor Watson 
read from a New York paper, “The S. S. Coz has 
arrived ;’’ “‘ The Senate has resolved to print a thou- 
sand extra copies ;”’ ‘‘ The Americans in London have 
resolved to celebrate the coming Fourth of July.” All 
of these sentences were distinctly heard by Sir William 
Thomson at the other end of the line, aud carefully 
noted for comparison. Since the departure of Professor 
Thomson from this country the experiments have been 
repeated in Boston over several miles of wire with per- 
fect success. It is truly a wonderful invention. 


The Discovery of the New Metal Gallium Predicted.— 
In 1869 the Russian chemist, M. Mendelijef, after a 
profound ‘mathematical comparison of the atomic 
weight of the known elements, predicted that two miss- 
ing links in the series would ultimately be found. His 
prediction has, in part, since been proved correct by the 
recent discovery in France of the metal Gallium. Mende- 
lijef said in 1869: -‘ The new metal will form a sesqui- 
oxide”? (Gallium yields a sesqui-oxide); ‘‘ the spevific 
gravity of the metal will be 5.9” (the specific gravity 
of the Gallium is 5.9); ‘‘it will be solid and melt at a 
very low temperature ’’ (Gallium melts at 86° F); ‘the 
new meta) will be discovered by spectral analysis ’’ 
(Gallium was discovered by means of the spectroscope). 
Other properties of the unknown metal were predicted 
by Mendelijef, but as sufficicnt gallium could not be pre- 
pared to extend the research any further, we cannot say 
how far the Russian chemist has anticipated the labora- 
tory work of his French colleague, M. Lecoqg. The other 
metal predicted by Mendelijef has not yet been dis- 
covered. It will have its place somewhere between 
silicon and titanium. Many chemists are diligently 
searching for it, and they will find it before many years. 
M. Mendelijef was in Philadelphia last Summer, and was 
received with great attention by ail of the scientific 
men who were fortunate enough to hear of his presence 
in this country. 








PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Tue King of Italy recently went to Florence 
expressly to meet and welcome the Empress Eugénie. 


Dr. Howaxrp Crossy, Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of the City of New York, has been confined to his 
bed for several days by illness. 


Tue Princess of Wales is one of the principal 
heirs of the late Queen-Dowager Josephine of Sweden, 
who left a fortune of $5,500,000. 


Genera Zacu, the Servian leader, who has 
been suffering for some time from a wound received in 
battle, has had one of his feet amputated. 


Miss Marra Mircuext, who was graduated in 
the Class of 1869 at Bates College, Lewiston, Me., has 
been elected Professor of Languages in Vassar College. 


Mr. Va Prinsep is commissioned to proceed 
to India to paint a great historical picture of the pro- 
clamation of the empire at Delhi. The artist is to 
receive £5,000 for his work and £1,000 for expenses. 


Tue widow of Dr. Rimbault, a celebrated 
musical antiquary of London, has received an offer for 
the purchase of the doctor’s library from an American 
gentleman, who wishes to present it to the Boston Public 
Library. 


Mr. E, E. Forry, of the United States Coast 
Survey, is at work with a number of hands preparing 
to build an observatory on the top of Moore’s Knob, 
near Piedmont Springs, in Stokes County, North 
Carolina. 


By some strange oversight Lord Lytton left 
London for India without being sworn in as a Privy 
Councilor, and thus stands almost alone among the 
great State officials, and can only by courtesy lay claim 
to the title of ‘‘right honorable.” 


Tue date of the liberty of the Claimant from 
Dartmoor Prison will be deferred, by reason of his hav- 
ing been punished for a breach of discipline. He has 
consequently lost his privileges and his time again, and 
has been reduced to a lower class. 


Mrs. CHAMBERLAIN, the wife of the Governor 
of South Carolina, was a clerk in the United States 
Treasury Department before her marriage, six years ago. 
Her father, who died before the war, was at one time 
the United States District Attorney for Massachusetts. 


Governor Bactey, of Michigan, has offered to 
subscribe five hundred dollars towards the purchase of 
the Michigan State Building at the Centennial Grounds 
and for its removal to the grounds of Michigan Univer- 
sity at Ann Arbor, where it is proposed to use it as an 
art gallery. 


East Granpy, Conn., is somewhat elated at 
having been the birthplace and resid of tors of 
both Presidential candidates. Tilden is a great grand. 
son, on his mother’s side, of Luke Thrall, an old East 
Granbyite, while Hayes is a lineal descendant of Daniel 
Hayes, one of the early settlers of the town. 





Tue excavations at Olympia were resumed 
in September, but they cannot be prosecuted with vigor 
till after the termination of the harvest. Dr. Hirschfeld 
and the Greek Commissioner are making preparations 
for the Winter campaign. Professor Curtius was ex- 
pected to reach Greece this month, when he will assume 
direction of the excavations. 


Tux late Judge Bellows, of St. Albans, Vt., 
bequeathed $100,000 in Government bonds to establish 
a college at St. Albans, and gave his homestead as a site 
for the institution. Whenever the accumulated interest 
of the bonds shall equal the principal $50,000 are to be 
used to change the house into a suitable college build- 
ing, and the remaining $150,000 are to become a per- 
manent endowment. 


Kine Georee I. of Greece is preparing a book 
on the ‘“‘ Bees of Hymettus,’’ and has made a collecjjon 
of ninety different sorts of honey from various coun- 
tries. He expects to prove that the famed honey of 
Hy mettus was inferior to Danish honey. His Majesty 
has a special fondness for birds. Among others he has 
five trained magpies and a gigantic tamed vulture named 
Miltiades, which, he takes pride in stating, were all 
tamed by himself. 


Prince Gortscuakorr, the Russian Premier, 
is noted for his abstemious habits. He never drinks 
wine and never smokes. He drinks a cup of coffee in 
bed before rising, and eats but two meals a day. Retir- 
ing very early in the evening he sleeps ten or twelve 
hours. His regular habits have kept his frame in such 
excellent condition that he does not feel the infirmities 
of old age at all. He was born in 1798, entered upon his 
diplomatic career under Count Nesselrode, and became 
the Foreign Minister of Russia at the close of the 
Crimean campaign. 


Tue Archduchess Christina, daughter of the 
late Archduke Charles Ferdinand and Archduchess 
Elizaveth of Austria, bas just been installed Abbess of 
the Convent of Noble Ladies. This post has been vacant 
since the year 1852. Tho ceremony of installation, 
which was highly interesting, on account of its being 
the performance of a very ancient rite, was celebrated 
in the presence of several members of the Imperial 
family and a numerous attendance of lay and ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries. The new lady abbess is a niece of the 
Queen of the Belgians, and is only eighteen years of age. 


Tue Czarowitz of Russia, who is about to visit 
Vienna, Berlin and London to endeavor to secure unani- 
mous action of the Great Powers in the Eastern problem, 
belongs to the war-like ‘‘ Old Russia” party, instead of 
the internal development party favored by the Czar. 
The German influences at the Russian Court are regarded 
by him with dislike and disfavor. He is far from being 
friendly with his cousins, the Prussian princes, and 
during the late war was a frankly outspoken partisan of 
France, while his father was well-known to have sym- 
pathized with the Germans. He is of medium height, 
very solidly built, and possesses far more enterprise and 
energy than his father, In March last it was reported 
that the Czar was disposed to retire from the throne, 
being weary of the cares of government, and to appoint 
the Czarowitz regente Should war now be declared it is 
very probable that this intention will be carried into 
effect. 


Carrain James W. Prrsr, of the Fifth Regi- 
ment of United States Astillery, died October 30th, at 
Carlisle, Pa, of pneumonia, Captain Piper was appointed 
a lieutenant in 1861 in Captain Smead’s battery of that 
regiment, and by his energy and quick judgment speedily 
earned for himself a high reputation as an efficient 
officer. Shortly before the death in action of his gallant 
commander, he was seriously wounded, at Mechanics- 
ville, and his system, naturally slight and delicate, never 
recovered from the shock. He served several years as 
regimental adjutant under the lamented Colonel H. S. 
Burton, attaining his captaincy in 1866. During the 
past few years Captain Piper has been on duty at the 
Artillery School at Fortress Monroe. He was recently 
ordered to Florida, and was on leave of absence at the 
time of his death, He was married in 1863 to a 
daughter of the tate Captain E. C. Ross, of the Fourth 
Artillery, Professor of Mathematics at West Point and 
later at Kenyon College, Ohio, and the Free Academy in 
New York city. 
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THE PASTOR’S STUDY IN THE CHURCH OF THE STRANGERS, NEW YORK CITY. 


THE REV. CHARLES F. DEEMS, D. D.. / life he is one of the most urbane and companion- 
able of gentlemen. 

Dr. Deems is under the medium height, sparely 
made, though compact and well-proportioned. He 

HE Rev. Charles I’. Deems, D.D., pastor of the | has a fair complexion, gray eyes, high forehead. 

Church of the Strangers, of New York City, | Possessing a nervous, impulsive temperament, he 
was born in Baltimore, Maryland, December 4th, | is quick to form conclusions, and most enthusiastic 
1820% His father was a local preacher in the Meth- | in developing his plans. As a writer and speaker 
odist Episcopal Church, and gave his son the ad | he has few equals. His mind is at once far-reach- 
vantages of the best education the neighborhood | ing, logical and eminently practical. He enjoys 
and times afforded. While quite young, Dr. Deems | great popularity in the South, and has long been re- 
experienced conversion, and became deeply inter- 
ested in the tenets of the denomination to which 
his father belonged. Having determined to devote 
himself to the ministry, he entered Dickinson Col. 
lege, and pursued his studies with such assiduity 
that he was enabled to graduate when eighteen 

ears of age. During his senior year he was 
heeded as an itinerant minister, and immediately 
after leaving college he came to New York City, 
and while continuing his studies he preached with 
much acceptability in several local churches. 
When twenty years of age he received the appoint- 
ment of General Agent of the American Bible So- 
ciety, and selecting North Carolina as the field of 
his labors, he repaired thither and prosecuted his 
duties until called to the University of North Caro- 
lina as Adjunct Professor of Logic and Rhetoric. 
He filled this position for five years, and then ac- 
cepted the chair of Natural Science in Randolph 
Macon College, in Virginia, holding it, however, 
but a year. Upon his return to North Carolina, he 
was elected a delegate to the General Conference 
at St. Louis, and while on duty there, he was 
chosen President of the Greensboro’ Female College, 
North Carolina. He remained at the head of this in- 
stitution for five years, and then returned to the more 
particular work of the ministry. In 1858 he was again 
elected a delegate to the General Conference, and 
also President of the Centenary College, in Louisi- 
ana. During the ensuing seven years he received the 
appointment of Presiding Elder of the Wiimington 
District, made a visit to Europe, declined the Pro- 
fessorship of History in the University of North 
Carolina, accepted the gift of a fine college build- 
ing tendered “ the citizens of Wilson County, 
North Carolina, and organized a male and fe- 
male school there. In December, 1865, Dr. Deems 
again came to New York City, where he engaged 
for a time in literary labors, completing in his 
leisure his admirable “ Life of Jesus”’ and establish- 
ing a weekly religious paper. A year later he 
began preaching to ‘‘ strangers”’ in the chapel of 
the New York University, where his success was so 
great and his religion so catiolic in spirit, that he 
attracted the attention of Commodore Vanderbilt, 
who, in 1870, bought the property of the Mercer 
Street Presbyterian Church and settled it upon Dr. 
Deems for life, with the trustees as residuary 
legatees. Dedicatory exercises were held October 
2d and 9th, and from that time the congregation 
has steadily increased in numbers, influence and 
wealth, until it now ranks as one of the chief in the 
great city. Although the recipient of frequent 
invitations to assume the presidency of various 
educational institutions, Dr. Deems has invariably 
declined to withdraw from the field in which his 
distinguished abilities are thoroughly appreciated, 
and in which he is unostentatiously working so 
much good. 

In 1852 he received the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity from Randolph Macon College, and was 
known as the youngest D.D. in America. He 
has attained remarkable prom as alecturer and 
author. In all his dealings with religious matters he 
is exceedingly liberal in opinion, and ia private 


OF THE CHURCH OF THE STRANGERS. 











garded as one of the foremost theologians and 
public men in the Methodist Church. In project- 
ing and sustaining the Church of the Strangers 
upon an orthodox and liberal basis, he entered 
upon an equally impertant work in a new section 
with his accustomed zeal, piety and devotedness. 
With his numerous engrossing cares, he has found 
time within the last few weeks to take a leading 
part in the movement for the establishment of a 
Church of the Strangers at Greenwood Lake, 
N.J., upon the basis of the one in New York 
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City, which has thrived wonderfully under his min- 
istrations. He is one of the hardest-working men 
in the great metropolis, 





A Lofty Feature of the Exposition of 1878. 


b fgg ree to the Paris Exhibition of 1867 may 
remember a captive-balloon of large size on 
the Champ de Mars. This was the first captive- 
balloon that had been manceuvred by means of a 
steam-engine, the balloon itself having been 176,660 
feet in capacity, and capable of rising eight 
hundred feet above the ground. This was at the 
time considered a great aerostatic triumph, and was 
due to M. Henry Giffard, the inventor of the well- 
known ‘‘injector,” from which invention, for many 
yours past, he has been in the enjoyment of a 

andsome fortune. The organizers of the Phila- 
delphia Exhibition asked M. Giffard, we believe, 
to construct a similar balloon for the great Cen- 
tenary display, but the wealthy Frenchman would 
not listen to the proposal, as he wished to reserve 
an aerostatic surprise for the visitors to the next In- 
ternational Exhibition of Paris. 

M. Giffard has devised the construction of a 
balloon for 1878 which will far suppass any effort 
made in this direction, and which will, no doubt, 
be one of the most popular attractions at the forth- 
coming Exhibition. The plans were submitted to 
the Commissioners of the Exhibition by M. G. Tis- 
sandier, who has just published some of the details 
of construction. This new balloon will be formed 
of a resisting material, solid, absolutely imperme- 
able to hydrogen gas, manufactured of elternate 
sheets of linen and caoutchouc, protected exter- 
nally by several layers of varnish, and coated with 
white paint to diminish the effects of the sun’s rays. 
This balloon will have a capacity of near) 710,000 
cubic feet, and will form an immense sphere, the 
greatest ever constructed, the diameter of which 
will not be less than 112 feet. By means of a 
system of valves it will he managed with the 
greatest ease. When moored to the ground, the 
balloon will form a monumental dome 166 feet 
high, exceeding by 15 feet the Arch de Triomphe. 
The balloon itself will weigh 8,800 pounds, and to 
join the pieces together of which it is composed 
will take four miles of sewing, with twenty-two 
miles of thread. 

The car of the balloon will form a gallery fifty 
feet in circumference. A circular space in the 
centre, of ten feet in diameter, will be reserved ; in 
the centre of this space the cable, a powerful rope 
of ten inches in circumference, will be joined to 
the upper circle by means of an apparatus which 
will constantly indicate the ascending power of the 
balloon. This aerial machine will be held to the 
earth by eight cables, attached to iron rings se- 
curely fixed in masonry, and will be suspended 
aboye a vast conical basin. The car will be 
reached by two movable gangways and from fort 
to fifty persons will be taken on’ board at eac 
ascent. The cable will descend to the bottom of 
the conical basin, and, by means of a secure 
system of wheels, will be carried along a tunnel to 
be worked by an engine of two hundred horse- 
power, thiscable will be 1,730 feet in length. 

The captive-balloon will be placed in the centre 
of a circular inclosure 333 feet in diameter. It 
will tower above the beautiful gardens, and will 
form the most elevated dome in the Champ de 
Mars. The completion of this aerial monster ia 
looked forward to with great interest by many of 
the most scientific men of the day. 
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ENGRAVING GLASS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION—THE GLASS-WORKS EXHIBIT OF GILLENDER & ‘SON 
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HORIZONTAL BUFFING-MILL. GLASS-BLOWING. GLASS-CUTTING FRAME. 


IN, PHILADELPHIA, ON THE EXPOSITION GROUNDS. 
From SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTISTS.—SsE PaGE 175. 
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FUN. 


PRESENCE of mind is a great thing. A man, 
whose wife was attacked by a cross dog, promptly 
a under the steps, and did not get hurt 
a > 

A PARTY of young men dined sumptuously ata 
restaurant, and each one insisted on paying the 
bill. To decide the matter it was proposed to blind- 
fold the waiter, and the first one he caught should 
Pay the bill, He hasn’t caught any of them yet. 


DR. CHANNING was walking on the beach at New- 
port with a lady. ‘‘ When I look,’ said she, “at 
the sweep of the ocean and its power, and think of 
the infinite range beyond, I feel myself so small as 
to be all ipsignificant. Do you not?” ‘My dear 
friend,’’ said he, ‘*‘ when I look at the infinite ocean 
I do not think of myself at all.’’ 


ON Saturday a painter, who had all week been 
studying an old model bearded like Neptune, says: 
** Well, good night. See you to-morrow.” ‘If it 
will be equally convenient, let us say Monday. 
My wife and myself make a custom of taking 
the little ones on Sunday to see their grandfather.”’ 
‘“‘Ah! what is their grandfather?’ ‘ He is a skele- 
ton in the museum of'the Jardin des Plantes.” 


AN old lady from the country steed by while a 
gentleman purchased two bamboo canes from the 
Japanese bazaar for thirty-five cents each. When 
the purchase had been completed, she called the 
buyer to one side and in a very motherly way re- 
marked: ‘‘Young man, you’ve been cheated. 
Them cane stocks ain’t worth a cent apiece. If you 
want any more of ’em just let my man know, and 
he'll send you a wagon-load for two dollars, and be 
glad to do it.”’ 


THEY tell a good story of an old business-man of 
Albany, who recently found himself ‘ cornered ”’ 
financially, and desired to go into baukruptcy. He 
applied to a lawyer to know hew much it would 
cost to have the papers made out, and the business 
putthrough. He was told that the expense would 
be about $100, and, appearing to be satisfied with 
the price, he told the lawyer to go ahead. The 
lawyer followed the instructions, and when thé, 
work was done, called for his little $100. 
right,’’ said the bankrupt, “you can put your 
claim in with the others.”’ 


MULLINS is entirely bald, with®he exception of a 
single lock, which he combs carefully over the side 
of his head, A short time ago some young ladies 
asked him for his photograph, and just for fun he 
had a picture taken of the top of his head. About 
a week afterwards he went past the photographer’s 
place and noticed an immense crowd studying a 
picture in the window. He looked in and found 
that that disgusting artist had printed a greatly 
enlarged picture of his bald head, with the black 
lock running around the edge, and had labelled it. 
“Eclipse of the moon: the phenomenon as it 
appeared at a quarter-past eleven.’’ That picture 
was sent all over the world, and is now filed among 
the archives of every scientific institution from 
Hong Kong to the Franklin Institute, 


OBTAINED ALL THE HONORS. 


Aut the honors attainable at the Centennial were 
awarded to the new ‘“‘ Automatic ’’ Sewing Machine 
of the Wilcox & Gibbs 8S. M. Co. On view at 658 
Broadway, N. Y. 


Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautitier. Indorsed by the fashionable world. 
48 Bonp Sz., N. Y., and of druggists. $1.50 per bottle. 


Millions of Voitles of Burnett's Cocoarns have 
been sold during the last twenty years, and the public 
have rendered the verdict that it is the best hair-dressing 
in the world, 

Landscape Gardening.—Geo. T. N. Cottam, 
formerly of the Central Park, lays out parks and pleasure- 
grounds, and attends to gardening operations generally. 
Address by letter, care of Frank Leslie, Esq., 537 Pearl 
Street, N. Y., to whom advertiser refers by permission, 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 
E. & H. T. Antnony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
Opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. Photo-I.antern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
Trials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition, 


Miss Johnson is a Georgia singer whose 
voice ‘‘ falls upon her hearers like silver spray upon a sea 
of molten gold dotted with floating diamonds and precious 
pearls.”” The same eloquent description of her voice 
would have been given if it had been likened to a show- 
case of fine gold jewelry at the store of F. J. Nasu, 
No. 781 Broadway, opposite Stewart's, up-stairs. 


If You Want a Cool Hundred Thousand! 
it can be had by purchasing the proper ticket in the 
Grand Drawing of the ‘‘ Kentucky Cash Distribution 
Company,” of Frankfort. Ky., which positively takes 
place on November 30th. Over half a million is open to 
the public in the same way. There will be no further post- 
ponement; so if the reader wants a Ticket, he had better 
secure it at once, before they are all taken. Whole 
tickets, $12; halves, $6: quarters, $3. Read their ad- 
vertisement. G. W. Barrow & Co., 710 Broadway, New 
York, Genera] Eastern Agents. 


A Profitable Business. 

In every locality there is an opening for a person to 
do an excellent business in giving Macic LANTERN or 
STEREOPTICON ExnHiBitions, with an assortment of inter- 
esting Picturgs to Sunpay ScHOOLS, Famiuigs and Pusiio 
Auprences. The first cost of an outfit is small compared 
with the business that can be done, hence offering great 
inducements to a person with a smallcapital. There is 
no difficulty in learning the working of the apparatus; no 
heavy labor is required, so persons in delicate health 
have succeeded in carrying on the business satisfactorily. 
The running expenses are very sligh!, and the Profit 
large, as from $10 to $50 per night is often received by 
those who use proper means to bring the entertainments 
before the people. Only make an intelligent public 
aware of the fact that you are prepared to give such 
entertainments, and you will have little difficulty in pro- 
curing engagements, The CENTENNIAL MepAL and D1- 
pLomA has been awarded to T. H. McAuuistsr, Manufac- 
— Optician, 49 Nassau Street, New York. sag A 74 
page Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


The New Drying Process,—Mr. George Woods, 
of Cambridgeport, Mass., the well-known organ-maker, 
has discovered a new process for drying lumber and 
other materials, which is exciting much interest among 
manufacturers as well as scientific men In the usual 
drying-rooms the steam-pipes are carried under the 
lumber, and the air forced to pass over it. Thus the 
outside is always dried first, and the internal air may be 
so damp and 80 soon saturated with moisture, as not to 
affect the interior parts. He uses steam-pipes arranged 
in the same manner underneath the lumber, but the 
moisture whichis driven by the heat into the room, 
instead of being carried off by the ventilating current, 
with great consequent loss of heat, is condensed by the 
cold of water constantly running in pipes through the 
chamber; the condensed moisture runs down the pipes 
into a grooved channel below, by which it flows out of the 
chamber, thus the moisture is gradually, uniformly and 
constantly withdrawn from the wood, which dries regu- 
larly, without strain on the outside or cracking on the 
inside. He saves three-quarters of the time required and 
all his heat, which in ordinary rooms passes off with the 
ventilation. The method is applicable to laundries, to 
the drying of cloths and wools in factories, and to any 
material, organic or inorganic, which requires to be 
dried speedily and uniformly. He has taken 136 gallons 
of water in seven days from 9,000 teet of lumber as fol- 
lows: On the third day after the steam was let on, the 
water came away at the rate of a gallon in forty minutes, 
till, on the seventh, 136 gallons had been drawn off, and 
the water ceased running, which indicated that the pro- 





gress was com: 


CONSUMPTION! 


Weak Lungs, Throat Diseases, In@liges- 
tion, General Debility, Loss of Flesh and Appetite, and 
all diseases arising from Poverty of the Blood, radically 
cured by 
WINCHESTER’S HYPUOPHOSPHITE 
OF LIME AND SODA. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Prices $1.00 and $2.00 per bottle, Prepared only by 


WINOHESTER & 00., Chemists, 


86 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 





PARAS WRAUONIEMIET FET aR REET 
PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


L. Funke, Jr., Sole Agent, No 78 John St, 
New York. P.O. Box, 1029. 








AMATEUR . PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS 
Latest invention. Every person can operate 
with p4rfect success. Complete, with Chemicals, 
etc., price $5; inclose stamp for circular. 
E, SacKMANN, ;Manufacturer,, 650 De Kaib Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. ¥Y. Agents wanted! 


PHELPS, DODCE & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 
TIN-PLATE, SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 
WIRE, Etc. 
CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 


N We will start you in a business you can 
make $50 a week without capital; easy and 


MON EY oneal Bowery NY Agents’ Supply 











“als ‘S17 4 for $5—New Novelties, Jewelry, Chromos, 
‘ + 


New Style Stationery Packages, Etc. Ad- 
dress, NAT. NOV. CO.,400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MADAME OC. MEARS, 


ASSISTED BY MLLE. L. SEE, 
No. 222 Madison Avenue, New York. 
English, French and German Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies and Children. Reopens Wednesday, 
September 27th, 1876. 
Private classes in French and German every day for 
Ladies who have finished their school education. 


FOR ONE DOLLAR ramisrsncer 

TENNIAL CHRIST- 
MAS - BOX, containing three beautiful and useful 
presents, to any part of the country postpaid, or to a 
club of five ONE BOx FREE. @@~ Will also send, on re- 
ceipt of fifty cents, postpaid, an elegant Floral Picture. 
Address, CHRISTMAS- BOX MANUFACTURING CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 











Prof. Hall’s Magic Compound 
is the only preparation, one package of which 
will force the beard © en thick nad hoary 
on the smoothest face (without injer7},in 
days in every case, or money ch + 


AD SS Ser 








“HALLET DAVIS & CO - 
UPRIGHTS BEST IN THE WORLD 

Only Upright exhibited at the Centennial receiving 
SPECIAL MENTION: REPORT OF JUDGES. 


The Medal of Honor and Certificate of Distinction are 
awarded the Hallet, Davis & Co.’s Grand, bad ona and 


Square Pianos for volume af tone, and 
of originality of 





excellency of workmanship, and because 
design and artistic skill in their UPRIGHT i , 
with ingenious bination o hanical devices four se- 
curing permanence in time, 

This report is emphatic, and places Hallet, Davis & 
Co.’s Patent Upright as the best in the world. 

New York Warerooms, 20 East 14th Street, 

J. W. FRENCH & CO., 

Agents wanted. Send for Catalogue. Prices as low as 

good workmanship will admit. 


A MONTH and ALL expenses, will be paid to 
two men in each State to travel and sel] goods 
for a large New England Manufactory. No capital, no 
“peddling,” no risk. Address, 
SHAWMUT MANUFACTURING CO., Boston Mass. 











Frank Leslie’s 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 


CONDUCTED BY THE 


REV. DR. DEEMS. 


This new publication is designed to furnish to the gen- 
eral reader articles written with ability, and of an unmis- 
takably religious tone, upon all subjects and topics of 
human interest. 

Embracing History, Philosophy, Art, Science, Biogra- 
phy, Music, Fiction, and even Humor, the Bible, as the 
Revealed Word of God, our Heavenly Father, shall be the 
foundation-stone upon which the Sunday Magazine rests. 

Utterly free from anything savoring of sectarianism, 
and embracing the broadest humanity, whatever tends to 
the elevation of the Brotherhood of Man will come 
within the scope of its columns; and, in this aspect of 
its mission, the family and the fireside shall be the ob- 
jects of its care. 


FRANK LESLIE’S SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


will be conducted by the Rev. Dr. Deems, of the Church 
of the Strangers—an able scholar, an experienced editor, 
and a gentleman distinguished for his Christian virtues, 
and for his widespread influence in both social and 
religious circles. It will embrace among its staff of 
contributors some of the most noted American and Euro- 
pean divines, irrespective of denominational peculiarities; 
so that the rich and the poor, the high and the low, the 
untaught and the learned, cannot fail to find it an amus- 
ing and most instructive companion. Its contributions 
will consist of what the late Dr. Arnold denominated 
‘*articles on common subjects, written with a decidedly 
religious tone.’’ The intention fs to produce a periodi- 
cal which shall be 


‘"WORTH MUCH AND COST LITTLE.” 


It will be profusely illustrated by designers and artists of 
the highest order of merit, and will be published on the 
first of every month at the exceeding low price of $2.50 
per annum. It will contain 128 pages of engravings and 
closely printed m tter, on fine paper; and will, at the 
close of the year, present materia) fora bound volume of 
great utility and beauty. 

It will be sent free of postage to subscribers for $2.50. 
Single numbers, 20 cents; but from dts size and weight, 
readers, at distant points, will perceive that dealers 
must charge a slight advance to cover freight, etc, 
Address subscriptions to 


Frank Leslie's Publishing House, 
537 Pearl Street, Hew York. 





‘SILKS. 
ALT Stewart & Co 


INVITE SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THEIR 
LARGE and WELL-ASSORTED STOCK of FOREIGN 
and DOMESTIC 


Black Silks, 


INCLUDING PONSON’S BEST FABRICS; ALSO 
‘*BONNET,”’ CACHEMIRE PARFAIT, HOUSEHOLD, 
CACHEMIRE DU RHONE, GROS DE LYON, Etc, And 
THEIR CELEBRATED HAND-MADE 


American Silks, 


THE PRODUCTION & THEIR OWN LOOMS 
in THIS CITY. 


Colored Faille Silks 


IN ALL the DISIRABLE SHADES of 
MYRTLE, NAVY, SEAL, PRUNE, CARDINAL, TIL- 
LEUL, Etc., Ete. 


Rich Silk Novelties 


FOR OVERDRESS, EVENING and STREET WEAR, 
in BROCADE, FACONNE, DAMASSE, ARMURE, VEL- 
OUR FACONNE, SICILLIENNE, Etc. SELECTED 
EXPRESSLY ‘or THEIR BEST RETAIL 
TRADE, WHICH THEY are OFFERING at THEIR 
USUAL 


Low Prices. 
Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


SUITS. 
AT. Stewart & Co. 


ARE OFFERING 


Unusual Bargains 


IN LADIES’, MISSES’ and CHILDRENS 


Ready-Made Dresses 


AT PRICES WHICH CANNOT FAIL to AT- 
TRACT. SPECIAL ATTENTION is INVITED 
to THEIR 


Paris, Berlin and London 
Ready-Made Garments, 


THIS SEASON’S IMPORTATION, for EVENING, 
RECEPTION, DINNER and PROMENADE WEAR, which 
THEY are OFFERING at' PRICES AS LOW as 
NEW YORK CITY MADE GOODS. 


Popular Suits 


In Serges, Camels’-Hair, 


‘Cashmere, Etc., Etc., Ete. 
IN ALL the NEW STYLES and COLORINGS. 








Misses’ and Children’s Suits 


and Ladies’ Morning Wrappers, 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 


Broadway, 4th Ave, 9th & 10th Sts. 


7 VISITING CARDS, NO 2 Alike, 1 name 30 cts. 


bad pack for samples you can obtain 20 names per hour 
GS easily. Best and prettiest lot of cards ever seen. If 
not more than satisfied, I will refund your money. 
eel Sent by return mail. Common cards at unheard-of 
“st rates. Agent's circular, a list of 240 styles of cards, 
103 samples of , ete., with each order. Address, 
W.c.c ON, Washington Street, Boston, Mass) 








CLOTH 


DEPARTMENT. 
Arnold,Constable &Co. 


Broadway, corner (9th Street, 


Are now offering to the 


RETAIL TRADE 


A large and magnificent stock of 


Choice Novelties 


IN PLAIN AND FANCY CLOTHS, of 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND SCOTCH MANUFACTURE, 
COMPRISING 

CASSIMERES, MELTONS, SUITINGS, 
OVERCUATINGS, MATELASSi, AMAZON, 
ASTRACHAN and SEALSKIN CLOTHS, 
IMPORTED and DOMESTIC WATERPROOFS, 
“ ENGLISH BOX CLOTHS.” sd 
All colors, for LIVERY OVERCOATS, ete. , ete. 
The above goods cut in any length to suit*purchasers, 


Cloaking and Trimming 


VELVETS. 
Arnold, Constable & Co. 


ARE OFFERING AN EXTENSIVE 
‘6 6 . ASSORTMENT OF 
Lyons” Quality 
Black Cloaking Velvets, 


(All grades and widths. ) 





ALSO, 


Colored Trimming Velvets, 


Suitable for 
JEWEL CASE, MILLINERY AND DRESSMAKING 
USES, Cut BIAS or STRAIGHT, 
to suit the TRADE. 





Broadway, corner [9th Street. 


BLACK SILKS, 
FANCY SILKS, 
PLAIN SILKS, 


DAMASSE and BROCADE SILKS, and MATELASSE. 
The BEST MANUFACTURES. 
LATEST NOVELTIES, 
LARGEST STOCK and LOWEST PRICES. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, corner [9th Street. 


DECIDED BARGAINS 


DRESS GOODS, 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Are now offering several lines of 


ENGLISH and FRENCH DAMASSE, 
ALL WOOL AND SOLID COLORS. 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Broadway, corner [9th Street. 


YY, combined qith creat 
eoanr Aids dats? TOURISTS’, OPERA, 


and general out door day and night double per- 
spective glasses; will show objects distinctly from 
two tosix miles. Spectacles of the greatest tranrpa- 
mt power to strengthen and improve the sight 
without the distressing results of frequent changes. Catalogues 
sent by inclosing stamp. SEMMONS, OCULISTS OP- 
TICIAN, 687 Broadway, N. Y. : 
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OUTFIT FREE. Salary guaranteed. Write at once 
$ to Empire Novelty Co., 309 Broadway, N. Y. 





100 DECALCOMANIE PICTURES, 
50 cts. ; highly colored and utiful ; easily 
transferred to any object, Gem Chromos, 
50 cts. -60 Embossed Pictures, 50 cts ; choice 
samples of either 19 cta, Chromos, Stee) Engravin Photo- 
graphs, icy Papers, Perforated Mottoes, Games, Books, &c. 
+ WAX FLOWER MATERIAL.—Box of Material and Instruc- 
tions for making several fine vines of Ivy Leaves, 50 cts. 82 
page catalozue free with every order. Al post-paid. Avents 
wanted. ¢ J. L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William St., New York, 


h VISITING CARDS ina nice case, 25 cents. 





Samples, 3 cents. Agents wanted. S. E. Foss 
& Co., Campello, Mass. 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. 
Bridgeport, Conn. Address, Miss Emity Nxsov. 


EMPIRE LAUNDRY, 
329 to 343 East 53d Street. 
Brancu Orrices: 42 University Place, cor. 11th Street, 
and 345 4th Ave. 

Gents’ and Family Linen, Lace Curtains, Laces, 
Blankets. Window Shades, Crumb and Dancing Cloths, 
and every description of Laundry Work. Collars and 
Cuffs equal to Troy Work. 

Goods Called for and Delivered. 














) CENTENNIAL VISITORS 
Fine Watches, Jewelry, 
Sterling Silver & Plated Ware 


AT THE POPULAR & LOW-PRICED JEWELRY HOUSE OF 


J. H. JOHNSON, 


- 150 BOWERY, corner Broome Street, New York. 
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PARTIAL SCHEDULE 


CENTENNIAL SOUVENIRS, 


TO BE GIVEN AWAY, ONE TO EVERY SUB 
SCRIBER TO 


Frank Leslie’s 


HISTORICAL REGISTER 


OF THE 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


Nation. - Description of Article. Catalogue Exhibition 


No. Price. 
. ‘‘Alexandra” Phaeton by) 

England fy. Roberts, of Manchester. § 377 $500. 00 
‘ f Malachite Table, on gilt . . 
Russia ( andinlaid stand..... ee 68a 350. 00 

fMossic Fur Rug, made of 
be 2,000 pieces of Marten, 215 250.00 
Otter, Sable, etc......... 
” Ladies’ Sealskin Sacque. . 215 125.00 
” wad Black Seal Sacque 215 100. 00 
‘ * Fur Cloak, sable- = 
fl Se ho 
— Dress Pattern (21 yards), r 
Spain | rich corded black silk. 95° 81.00 
Russia Deer Antler Hat Rack.. 215 80.00 
England { Duplex Compound 4 80.00 
— SR ccccesessetess os = ‘ 
Russia Agate Casket.......+0. 63a 80.00 
te Malachite Vase........ 63a 75.00 
sad eS nent 215 75.00 
— Dress Pattern (21 yards) 
pain rich corded black silk} ead 72,00 
“ { Dress Pattern (21 yards), z 
\ rich corded black silk. ane bead 
Russia Silver Seal Sacque..... 215 70.00 
ee Dress Pattern, rich cord- : 
Spain { ed black silk......... 850 67.00 
{Black Real Lace Shaw! 
t -—Ducheésee-:>5....<08 426 64.00 
. , { Enameled Gold-mounted | 
France ( Artistic Casket........ on. 68 
i tol {Pair Vases, Ancient 
China ef Re rere ws 6°.00 
Envlang {Compound Duplex Micro. } 60.00 
=e BUOPC ccc cccccsceses j . 
2 {Black Real Lace Shawl) i 
Bpaln —Duchesse. .... 20.000 § 426 56.00 
{Black Real Lace Shawl 2 
t —Duchesse......... ee 426 56.00 
wi t y a “e te 
, wal” - ee + eee eee 426 48.00 
Russia Malachite Paper Weight. 63a 45.00 
ie {Black Real Lace Shawl) 6 
Spain } —Duchease ........ 00. { 426 43.00 
Chantilly White Lace ‘ 
i BRRUNA. 200 sceccocece } 426 43:00 


And over 9,000 other Souvenirs with the First Distribution 
to 10,000 Subscribers. 


“ SOUVENIR” SUBSORIPTION TERMS 
FOR 
Frank Leslie’s Publicatiens. 


Frauk Leslie’s Historical Register 
of the Centennial Exposition, 10 








rrr éceaeansewadissecses: ke, SS 

“ “ “ Boundin Cloth 8.50 

“ ss es Half Morocco... 11,00 

“ “ - Fall Morocco.. 13.00 

* Jllustrated NewspaperOne Year 5.00 

* Ch mney Corner...... ee - 5,00 

‘* [biustrirte Zeitunmg..... a 5.00 

* Ludy’s Journal......... ai 5,00 
* New York Illustrated 

Wrened, ... 045+ Ses etesbees “ 5.00 

“ Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly “6 3.50 

* Popular Monthly..... " 3.50 

‘“ Sunday Magazine.... « 3.50 

“ Lady’s Magatzine...... - 4.50 

‘* Boys of America...... . - 2.50 

“ Budget of Fun.... “ 2.50 

Jolly Joker.........s00- ¢ 2.00 


Postage prepaid on Newspapers, Magazines and Historical 
Regisier in Parts, Bound Volumes not mailable, and will 
be delivered by Agent, free of expense, in the United 
States. Orders direct to office delivered free. 
ACENT 3; WANTED. 

Address, 

AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 





ON THE HEARTH! 
VENTILATION 
of a Fire Place. 


FIRE 


RADIATION 
of a Stove. 
CIRCULATION 
of a Furnace. 
Pure Air and an even Temperature. 


GENTENNIAL AWARD. 


OPEN STOVE 
VENTILATING CO, 


107 Fulton Street, New York. 


OWN PRINTING! 
VELTY 
PRINTING PRESS. 


For Professional and Amateur 
Printers, Schools, Societies, Man. 
ufacturers, Merchants, and others itis 
the BEST everinvented. 13. in use. 
Ten re hay Prices from $5.00 to $150.00 
Sern aimee Ra nee: Meera 
. calers in all kinds of Printin aterila 

Send stamp for Catalogue.) 49 Feder: " 


FLOWERS ! EVER BEAUTIFUL. 
Ww cC. WILSON’S, 
45 West 14th 8t., N. Y., between Sth & 6th Aves. 
Floral Designs and Decorations tastefully arranged 
Cho ce assortment of Plants, Seeds, Bulbs, and Florists’ 
Fancy Art cles. 


Lygodium Palmatum, or Hartford Fern. 


This is by fur the most elegant and useful vine known 
for the ecoration of Picture Frames, Pier Glasses, Stat- 
uary, Light Wall-papers, Lace Curtains, etc., retaining 
its natural green in the most heated apartments through 
the whole Winter. May be had at $1.25 per book of 25; 
or 50 for $2.50; or $5 for 100 Strings, securely pack 
and expressed to any distance on receipt of the amount. 
Green, unpressed, $1.50 per 100. Catalogues of Plants 
furnished on : pplication. Greenhouses and Gardens 
Astoria, Long Island, ; 


$5 SELF-INKING “BEST” 
Press with Printing Office, for $6.50, No. 2 
‘* BEST.” $7., with outfit, $10. “Evans? 
Rotary Job Press, Chase, 5x8, $45. Send 
stamp for Catalogu. W. C. EVANS, Inv’r 
and Manut’r, 50 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia. 


ENTERPRISE PRINTING PRESSES, 
A great success. Four sizes. Send stamp for 
J. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Conn. 


3 EMBOSSED CARDS, 5 tints, with name, 20¢., 
postpaid. J. B. Hustgp, Nassau, Renss. 












DO YOUR 






ederal St. Boston. 
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Catalogue to 








Traveler’s Guide. 


Yee - 


ay ~ = 
Colonnade Hote! 

No. 11 ELEVENTH STREET. 
(Between Broadway and University Place, New York). 
Family Hotel and Lodging House; Furmshed Rooms 
by the Duy or Week, with or without Board. 
Table d’ Hote and a la Carte. 


Colonnade Hotel, 


FIFTEENTH AND CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA. 
The most centrally located, and on principal promenade. 


COMPLETE IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


Terms, $4 and $4.50 per day, Elegant Accommodations. 


Grand Central Hotel, 


Broadway, New York. The largest and finest hotel in 
the city. Erected at a total cost of $2,500,000, the 
Grand Central offers every convenience and luxury be- 
longing to its high position among tirst-class hotels. Mid- 
way between up-town and down-town hotels, it also offers 
the best advantages in location. Terms, $3, $3.50, and 
$4 per day, according to location of floor. H. L. POWERS, 
Proprietor. 

















Albany and Saxzatoga. 
People’s Line Steamers leave Pier 41 N. R. daily (Sundays 
excepted), 6 Pp. m., for Albany, and points North and West. 





VeneerCuttingMachine 


FOR SADE. 


One Rotary Machine, cutting four feet long and four 
feet diameter, 

Oue Sheing Machine, cutting five feet six inches long. 

Both in perfect order, with pulleys, shafting, etc., 
compicte for immediate use. 

Also, a Sheridan's Paper-Cutting Machine, 
knife. Price low. Address, 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 


186 to 200 Lewis Srrret, East River, 
NEW YORK. 


COMFORT FOR THE FEET. 


corns, dress the feet with a view to 
health, good taste and comfort 
Shoes made on our lasts, modeled 
from nature—an essentially differ- 
ent sty !le—and 
latest improve- 
ments. They 
press the foot 
evenly, giving 
‘ elasticity in walk- 

ing, and by the 
ingenuity of their construction they appear smaller than 
they really are, giving an elegant appearance even to 
the largest and clumsiest feet. 


EUGENE FERRIS & SON, 
81 Nassau Street, West Side, N. Y. 


42-inch 











Gents’ and Boys’ sizes. 
ance and for time to Gold Watches. 
= at one-tenth the cost of Gold. 








~ BANKRUPT SALE 


OF MILTON GOLD JEWELRY. 
Everybody has heard of MILTON GOLD Jewelry, 
it having been sold in this market for the last ten years, 
and worn by the best and richest class of our population. 
Still it takes an expert jeweler to discover MILTON 


gold from VIRGIN gold. These goods are not 
ASS or PLATED, but MILTON GOLD. 
The following articles by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
50 CENTS. 


ONE PAIR ELEGANT SLEEVE BUTTONS, with 
Independence Hall engraved, retail price .... $1 
ONE SET SPIRAL SHIRT STUDS, retail price .. 7 


as 








ONE BEAUTIFUL CORAL SCARF PIN, retail 
price ..... §006sebes enceeeccecne s600 beeeeees 75 

ONE ELEGANT GENTS’ WATCH CHAIN, latest 
pattern, retail price ......ccccccccccevcccecs 50 
ONE COLLAR BUTTON, retail price 50 

ONE ELEGANT WEDDING RING, very heavy, 

Fotail price. .ccccccccccee eecccece eoccccccccce 
Total..... Coc cccccecccccccccesccscces $6 50 


Remember, we will send you the above-named six 
articles, which we have retailed for $6.50, 80. post- 
paid, for 50 Cents, or 4 sample lots for $],50, Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. Address, W,W, 
BELL & CO., 8 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Importer ot Watches and Jewelry. 





Suit of Clothes F*ree!!! 
The ** Celebrities of the Day’? Prize Stationer 
Package, besides being the largest and very best offered, 
contains an Imperial Photograph of the most eminent 
STATESMEN, .Pivines, AUTHORS, ACTORS Or ACTRESSES, 
etc., and gives an Order on a Broadway clothier for a 

Fashionable Suit of Clothes, also Gold Watch, 


Sample Package, postage paid............$ 25 
Five Packages, ¥ HN caernbae cooe 1 OO 
Twelve ‘ bi St sédeee coccce 3 OO 


Send for descriptive Circular. 
S. K. FESSENDEN & CO., 306 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS. 
GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth Street. 


HESE BATHS are the largest and most complete in 
the city. They combine the best features of the two 
most noted and valuable systems of bathing—the Russian 
and Turkish. The Russian, in the application of vapor, 
and the manner of cleansing the skin, together with a 
series of douches and plunges, thus effecting relaxation 
and reaction, procuring a powerful and invigorating 
effect: the Turkish, in the luxurious shampooing of the 
whole body. 

The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
shocks as is generally supposed. There is no discomfort 
attending the process; but,on the contrary, the scusations 
produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render these 
baths tLe means of real luxury. 


HOURS OF BATHINC: 
From 7 A.M. to 9 P.M., and on SUNDAYS from 7 A.M. 
to 12 M. 





DAYS FOR LADIES: 


WEDNESDAYS, and SATURDAYS, from 
9 AM. tol P.M. 


MONDAYS, 





Young America Press Co., 
53 MURRAY StT., NEW YORK, 


+e oldest house iu the couutry in the business, sell « 
cheapest and best hand an 
self-inking printing presses. _ 
Our new self-inkers are acknow the best ever made. 

We sell a press for TWO DOLLARS, and a 
miniatare printing office, with pres. type, &e. for FIVE 
DOLLARS, A SPLENDID HOLIDAY PRESENT, 


Circulars free. Specimen Book of Type, Cuts, &c. ten cents, 


Royal Havana Lottery, 


Grand Extraordinary Drawing. 
ONLY 18,000 TICKETS. $1,350,000 CASH. 
One Prize to every 7 Tickets. 

Circulars, with full particulars, sent free, Address, 
J. DUFF & CO., Bankers, 42 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


25 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 cents, 


post-paid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 

THE Wy hiapering Cord; or Lovers’ 

Telegra, ih, legest thing yet’ Just 

out!! 11,000 sold first week!!! With 

this instrument two persons can pri- 
vately converse with each other | 

feet apart. You can stand in the gar- 

F den — | talk with yo F Seoeteeare (in 
e rom the uppe 

story of her dwelling, and the “old folks” can’t hear a 
wo At parties and social gatherings they produce 
uproarous laughter. Price, with eardrum, speakiny 
tube, and directions, all complete. 15 cents a pair ; 2 pair, 
% cts; 1 doz, pair, $1.25. ailed post_ paid idderas 
EUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY CO., 35 Ann St., 
New Vork., I. 0, Box 4614. ¢ Neoware tf i.sitations 


D. LANGELL’S ASTHMA & CATARRH REMEDY. 
= Having s a witha, TMA, 
the — fan ng 
























Send postal order and we will send the goods free of expense. 
cular. Address, COLLINS? ME'TAL WA'1CH FACTORY, 335 Broadway, New York City. 





Imitation Gold Watches, Chains and Jewelry. 


This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold. Prices, $15, $20 and $25 each. Ladies’, 
Patent Levers, Hunting Cases and Chronometer Balance, equal in appear- 
Chains from $2 to $12 each. 
Goods sent C. O. D. by express; by ordering six you get one free, 


All the latest styles of jewelry 
Send stamp for our Illustrated Cir- 


PRICES REDUCED 


OF THE 


AVERILL PAINT. 


it Costs Less, and will Outwear the Best of 
any Other. 





Send for new Price-List and Sample Card to 


Averill Chemical Paint Company, 


32 Burling Slip, New York, or 
132 East River St., Cleveland, O. 


Pellucidite for finishing Hard Wood. 
EBMPrtiOYMENT: 


ANY PERSON of ordinary intelligence can earna living 
by canvassing for ‘The Illustrated Weekly.” Experi- 
ence is not necessary—the only requisites being, as in 
all successful business, industry and energy. Send for 
particulars, Address, CHAS. CLUCAS & Co., 14 Warren 
Street, New York. 

ELEGANT CHROMO CARDsS, in Card 

Case (10 designs, Flowers and Leaves), suitable 

for Visiting Cards, Rewards of Merit, Book Marks, etc., 
sent post-paid for 40 cts., printed, 10 cts. a line extra. 
JEWETT CARD CO., New Haven, Conn. 








Agents Wanted. 


Ee PRAPAAAAAAALLAL AIS 


a day sure made by Azents sell- 


$10 to 25 ing our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 


and Chromo Cards. 125 samples, worth $5, sent pozt- 

paid fur 85 cents. Illustrated catalogue free, 

J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. (Established 1830. 
article out. Profit 400 


FR E ’ per cent. Agents make $70 
per week. nem 


unemployed, send stamp for pamphlet. 
J. P. RAY & CO., Chicago, IL 
each County in the U. S. to sell 


Wi NTED the Famous, Unrivaled, Lilliput 


Havana Cigars. Goods first-class, staple and permanent. 
Can make up to $5,000 annually. Address, SPANISH 
AMER. CIGAR CO., 36 West Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR HISTORY 


CENTEN'L EXHIBITION 


It sells faster than any other book. One Agent sold 34 
copies in one day. Send for our extra terms to Agents. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTED dealers. Nopeddiing. $80 a 


month, hotel and traveling expenses 
paid. Moyrrork Manuractorine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


YES | 
YES| 





$1 Samples for trial, Best 





A First-class General Agent for 








Men to travel and sell goods to 





WE WANT an agent in every town. 
Easy work at home. Write now, and we 
will start you. $8a day sure to all. SIMP- 
SON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 


Agents’ Profits per Week. — 
60 Will prove it or forfeit $500. New 
article just patented. Samples sent free to all. 
Address, W. H. CHIDESTER, 218 Fulton =t., N. Y, 
ANTED! SALESMEN at a salary of $1200 a 
year to travel and sell goods to Dealers. NO 
PEDDLING. Hotel and traveling expenses paid. 
Address, Monitor Manvuracrurine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
AG ENTS in the world and a solid gold pat 
ent lever watch, free of cost, write 


at once to J. BRIDE & CO.. 767 Broadway, N. 











If you want the best selling article 














QRH WR CANT BE BEAT. 2 Address Cards, no two alike 
Satyien 13 Oty a a = ——. owt ery Py ot 

styies, ents wanted, Sampies o aper 

and cards, Sets: OB. OLLMAN, 12 Winter St.,Boston. 

A WEEK to Agents, Oldand Young, Male and 
Female, in their locality. Terms and OUTFIT 

FREE. P. 0. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 
RAVELING and ‘Permanent Agents Wanted to sell 
Ribbon and Rubber Stamps, Seal Presses, etc. Wm. A. 
Force, 172 Fulton Street, N, Y. Illustrated Catalogue, 10c. 
A MONTH.—<Agents wanted 36. best 

$35 selling art:cles in the world. On» sample 

free. Address, JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich, 


NAME neatly printed on 50 Bristol Cards 
for 10cts. 50 Assorted, (no twoalike,]%c. Agents 
outfit 25c, Clinton Bros, Clintonville, Ct. 
A MONTH.—Agents wanted, male er female, 
25 for the best selling articles. 6,000 sold in 
one day. Address, LAPHAM MFG. CO., Marion, O. 
A DA 7-Shot Nickel-plated Revolvers $3. 


a New Novelties and Chromos. Cata- 
logue free. GEO. L. FELTON & CO., New York City. 











to sell our RuBBER PRINTING Stamps. 
Terms free. Taylor & Co., Cleveland, 0. 





Potter’s American Monthly 
50,000 


ILLUSTRATED; Best Family Magazine in 
the Country, at $3 for 1877. 5 copies 
one your 6 $13; 10 copies for $25; 20 
meee copies for $50, and a copy of Potter’s 
Seanare Bible Encyclopedia, quarto, 3,000 illus- 
trations, price, $25. given to the person 
sending this club. For sale at all News- 
stands, at 25 cents a number. Special 
Terms to Agents. J. E.. Porter & Co., 


1877. Philadelphia, Pa. 
600,000 IN GIFTS! 


NINETY DAYS’ POSTPONEMENT OF THE 


KENTUCKY CASH DISTRIBUTION CO. 


FOR A FULL DRAWING. 
DRAWING POSITIVELY 


Thursday, November 30th, 


OR MONEY REFUNDED. 


A. Fortune for only $12. 


THE KENTUCKY CASH DISTRIBUTION CO., 
Authorized by special act of the Kentucky Legislature, 
for the benetit of the Public Schools of Frank- 
fort, will have the first of their series of Grand Draw- 
ings at Major Hall, in the City of Frankfort, 
Ky., Thursday, Nov. 30th, 1876, on which occasion they 
will distribute to the ticket-holders the immense sum of 


$600,000 


Thos. P. Porter, ex-Gov. Ky., Gen. Manager. 
LIST OF GIFTS. 
One Grand Cash Gift.................$100,000 








One Grand Cash Gift................. 50,000 
One Grand Cash Gift................. 25,000 
One Grand Cash Gift................. 20,000 
One Grand Cash Gift................. 10,000 
One Grand Cash Gift................. 5,000 


50 Cash Gifts of $1,000 each.... 50,000 
100 Cash Gifts of 500 each.... 
100 Cash Gifts of 
100 Cash Gifts of 
200 Cash Gifts of 
600 Cash Gifts of 

10,000 Cash Gifts of 





12 each.... 
Total, 11,156 Gifts, All Cash.... 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 


600,000 


Whole Tickets, $12; Halves, $6; Quarters, $3; 9 
Tickets, $100; 2734 Tickets, $300; 46% Tickets, $500; 
9534 Tickets, $1,000; 100,000 Tickets at $12 each. 

The Hon. E. H. Taylor, Mayor of Frankfort, the entire 
Board of City Councilmen, the Hon. Alvin Duvall, late 
Chief Justice of Kentucky, and other distinguished 
citizens, together with such other disinterested persons 
as the ticket-holders present may designate, will super- 
intend the drawing. 

The payments of gifts to owners of prize tickets is as- 
sured. A bond, with heavy penalty and approved 
security, has been executed to the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky, which is now on record in Clerk’s Office of 
County Court at Frankfort, subject to inspection of any 
one. This is a new feature, and will absolutely secure 
the payment of gifts. 

Remittances can be made by Express, Draft, Post Office 
Money Order or Registered Letter, made payable to 
Kentucky Cash Distribution Company. 

Allcommunications, orders for Tickets and applications 
for Agencies, should be addressed to 

ON. THOS. P. PORTER, Gen’! Manager, 
Or to Frankfort, Ky. 
G. W. BARROW & CO., Gen'l Eastern Agis., 
710 Broadway, New York. 


BIG PAY rx 
B55 2 B77 ore VickERY, augusta sane 


Tr". Pays to sell our Rubber Hand Printing Stamps. 
Terms free, G. A. Harper & Bre., Cleveland, 0. 














A MONTH. Outfit worth $1 free to Agents. Excel. 

200 Man. Co., 151 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II. 

—One from every county in 

the United States—may 

now secure steady em- 

loyment for the next eight mouths delivering Frank 

Lestie’s Illustrated Historical Registe: of 

the Centennial Exposition. We will negotiate 

with a limited number of GENERAL AGENTS 

who control a corps of canvassers. Address, AGENCY 

DEPARTMENT, FRaNK LESLIE'S PUBLISHING House, 537 
Pear) Street, New York. 


(‘HARLEY [ROSS 


AGENTS WANTED in every town in America for 
THE FATHER’S STORY 


OF CHARLEY ROSS, the most touching and absorbing 
sto in the annals of American History. Written by 
CHRISTIAN K. ROSS. Sales unprecedented. For 
Terms and Exclusive territory, address, JOHN EK. POTTER 
& CO., Publishers, Philadelphia 








BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS 
Buy the SELF-INKING Columbian, 
Strongest, Cheapest, Best, will do 
the work of a $250 press. 4x 6, $14; 
5x73, $27; 6x9. $37; 8x12, $60, 
Good Card Press, type, roller, ink, 
etc, $5. Send stamp for catalogue 
to Curtis & Mitchell, Type Founders, 
No. 21 Brattle St., Boston, Mass, 

Established 1847. 














By sending 35 cts, with age, height, color 
of eyes and hair, you will receive by re- 
turn mail a correct piotozraph of your 
future husband or wife. with name and 
date of marriage. Address, W. FOX, 
P. O. Drawer 42, Fultonville, N. Y. 


THIS IS 
NO 
HUMBUG. 





TRUTH Is MIGHTY! 


Beer Wisard, will for 
with your age, height, color of eyes and 
lock air, send to you a ¢ 

b 








SA MAN TEE the WizarRp OF THE ORIENT, 
. . e will send «a photograph of 
your destined husband or wife on receipt of 35 cts. A 
written-out destiny, comprising all past an! future 
e.ents, furnished for $2.50. Advice in reference to .ost 
friends, property, love or business, given for $1. He 
relies entirely on the wonderful Art of Magicology, or 
Second Sight, and is invariably correct. Send phuto- 
graph or lock of hair. Address, R. Samanres, P.O. Box 
456, San Francisco, Cal. 


THE REVOLUTION. 


" The best, cheapest, heaviest and strongest 
Rotary Power Printing Press on the Globe. 
For Printers’ and Amateurs’ use. Send 
10 cents for lilustrated Catalogue to 
wo. YY. Bawards, 
36 Cuvren St., N. ¥. 
Presses from $150 fa $350. 











VALUABLE INFORMATION 
That will enable any Reliable, Re- 
spectable man toestablisha Paying 
usiness in his own town, may be 
d by addressing the undersigned. This is a 





hitai 





Fre BOSTON MOVELTY 00, dan AGENTS 





Genuine, Trustworthy announcement. Don’t fail to 
investigate it. EYCK & Co., Auburn, N. Y. 





FRANK LESLIE’S 


ILLUSTRATED 


N EWSPAPER. 





[Novemper 18, 1876. 








Established 1820. 


C.G. GUNTHER’S SONS 


REMOVED FROM 502-504 BROADWAY TO 


184 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Invite inspection to their stock of 


SEALSKIN SACQUES, 
FUR-LINED GARMENTS, 
FUR TRIMMINGS. 


The Largest and most Complete ever offered. 


[84 Fifth Avenue, 


Broadway & 23d S8t.), NEW EW 





ARLINGTON HOTEL, 


Hot SEOs Ark. 











S. H. STITT & Co., 


Proprietors. 

This elegant establishment, recently constructed, with 
ample accommodations for 200 guests, offers unusual 
attractions and inducements to the public. It is the 
only hotel at the Hot Springs that can claim pre- 
eminence as a first-class house of entertainment, 
being the best regulated and best sustained in 
the South. 


THEE ARUINGTONW 


Is supplied with all the comforts, conveniences and luxu- 
ries of modern times, and boasts the latest improvements 
in the art of hostelry. 

By a recent decision of the U. S. Supreme Court, the 
title to the Hot Springs Reservation is declared to be in 
the United States, and a Receiver appointed by the 
Court has taken charge of and rented the property to its 
occupants. The town of Hot Springs ‘is now incorpo- 

rated, and its affairs are administered with a commend: 


able | v vigor and eflicienc y: 





E. A. NEWELL. 


FULL LINES OF REALLY RELIABLE 


UNDERSHIRTS 


AND 


DRAWERS 


FOR MEN’S WEAR, FROM 


S125 cach. 


INCLUDING POPULAR NUMBERS OF DOMESTIC 
MANUFACTURE AND ALL GRADES OF 


CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S. 


Orders by mail promptly filled and sent C. 0. D. 
727 Broadway, cor. Waverly Place, N.Y. City. 


Improved Field, Marine, Opera 


and Tourist’s Glasses, 
Spectacles and Eye Glasses. Artificial Hu- 
man Eyes. H. WALDSTEIN, Optician, 545 
Broadway, N. Y. Catalogues mailed by inclosing stamp. 














Cutthis out 


BROWNE’S Metailic Weather Strips 
entirely exclude COLD drafts and 


DUST around windows and doors, stop 
Uy a SASHES. Stood the test 
YEARS, Enclose 25cts.for samples, 


812 BROADWAY.NY. 


“SEEMS, MADAME, NAY, IT 1S,” 


Hamlet might have spokeg these words in referring to 
the Parisian Diamonpbs, for they not only seem to be 
real, but really are a coating of diamonds on a pure 
crystal surface. For sale only at HUMPHREY'S Jewelry 
Store, 779 Broadway, opposite Stewart’s, New York. 
Goods sent C. 0. D., with privilege to examine before pay- 
ing for them. Send for Illustrated Price-list, I have no 


a OOK 


INSIDE PAGE. 


1,000,000 


Centennial Souvenirs 
GIVEN AWAYT! 
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IN TOWN AGAIN. 


Twaan—" I's had my vacation—now for work !’ 





never fails! 





CHRONIC LOOSENESS OF THE BOWELS 


Results from imperfect digestion, and this again from stomachic irregu- 
Jarities and interruptions. 
less overborne by drastics, will resume her work, reinforcing the bowels, 
and making them in their turn act properly. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Is just the thing for this work. 


Remove the cause, and of course Nature, un- 


Its mission is to cleanse and fortify. It 


SOLD BY.ALL DRUGGISTS. 





The Best 


3 


POWER cc vi ae | 
IN THE COUNTRY. | le a 


jee \ 


ih 
Mi 
DMD CNV ; TN 


im 
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WA IYDER 
94 FultonStr. 
NEw yor’ 


EN AT 


imalae 





SNYDER'S iit GIANT STEAM ENGINE JF 


melal-matelars 


e Power, with tubular 
$150. 


.200. 
250. 


boiler complete, only.. 
Two-Horse Power.... 
+} Three-Horse Power... 


| and Examine 
OR SEND FOR 


At 
ILLUSTR 


CATALOGUE 


ATED 





F. J Kaldenberg, 


Manufacturer of 
» GENUINE MEERSCHAUM PIPES, 
Smokers’ Articles, Amber Goods, 
Etc., Wholesale & Retail. 

Factory and Store, 117 eg! St., 

formerly 4 & 6 John St., 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Received the First Prize Medal and Diploma at the 
Centennial Exhibition, 








and STEREOPTICONS of all sizes and prices. Pictures illus- 
trating every cabyect for Parlor Entertainment and Public 
Exhibitions. gg~ Pays well on small Capital.- Roventy-foar 
page Catalogues free. Centennial Medal and Diploma has 

een awarded to eCALLIsTER, Manufacturing Optician, 
49 Nassau Street, New York. 


ALLCOCK’S 


Porous Plasters. 


a@- Ask for ALLCOCK’S, and obtain 
them, and so avoid miserable IMITATIONS, 


B. BRANDRETH, Pros't, 
Cree 294 Canal St,, New York. 


UP" First Premium ahead of All at Centennial, Hand and Self-Inking. 


OWN » Pr intin g. Gave menay! Do 











# more advertising 


a Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. Large 
a large work.’ Anybody can work them, 


have good pastime for ine hours, and can 
oie 


make money by taking in small jobs, 
have much fun andmake money 
BOYS 3 evar 
oe wi 
to Mitre, 2S ie Meriden, Conn 
PARB’S Damascus Spring Steel Self-Adjusting 
nd Fret 
eR es 
th eect Profit and “Pleaser | 
th each is included 12 
With each frame is include 'A WORKSHOP 


inimitable and original fret or 
j ,scroll patterns, 8 bracket saw ‘ aorey f | Se 


: For 
blades, 1 sheet impression , 1 brad awl, with 
fullinstructions. By mail, Ppropaid. on receipt of 
® price named, 100 scrollwork de ae free, on eo 
of stamp. 



























F.BOOSS & BRO., 


449 Broadway & 26 Mercer St., 
New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FURS. 


Sealskin Sacques a Specialty. 





|EXHIBIT B, 69, MAIN BUILDING. 


na~ Received the Highest Award at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. 


B, T. BABBITT’S BABY SOAP. 











cot toner mothe tho and ii in hate Bet 
each, and sen an 

ot $2.50. B. T. Babbitt, New York Cry. 
BG For Sale by all Drugcists. QQ 











95 CARDS—10 styles, with your name. 10c. 








Pommery “Sec” Champagne, 


F. 8. Toman & Co., Brockton, Mass. 
HENKELL & CO. HOCK WINES. 
Journu Freres Claret Wines, 


CHARLES GRAEF, Sole Agent, 
65 Broap St., New Yous. 


Be Ni tn en NS ee 








One Sweet Little Wish, Dosis ¥, Silver 
Share os oe oy Siesone Wal P. Ba 
he wet Se. Patti- 


Ocean ease 
worth’s Waltz 


- 
Musi a Ws Polka, 


(Sent postpaid) Lancers, 75c. FRED Br ey 861 Bway, N.Y 


THE 2@> BOSS “@il AT.THE 


CENTENNIAL 





As well as 
WIreNINA.. 
RECEIVED 
THE 


HIGHEST AWARD, 
A MEDAL AND DIPLOMA 
For the 
BES T 


Family Sewing Machine 


IN THE WORLD. 


sux tHE WILSON 323%" 


For Sale Everywhere. Agents Wanted. 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Chicago, New Orleans, New York. 


HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 


Silver, China and Glassware. * Dinner, Tea and Toilet 
Sets, Cooking Utensils, Tin, Iron and Copper Ware. 
New, Elegant and useful goods for your House_ and 
Table, at very attractive prices, at 


E. D, BASSFORD’S, 


COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK CITY. 
Illustrated catalogue and price-list free on application, 








THE GENUINE 


VICHY 


Bottled under the supervision of the French Govern- 
ment, has the year of the bottling and yo name of one 
of the following Springs on the capsule, v 

HAUTERIVE, GRANDE GRILL E, 
CELESTIN'S HOPITAL. 

The genuine Vichy is unequaled in disorders of the 
liver, spleen, and the digestive organs, in chronic cases 
of gravel and calculi, gout, rheumatism, heart-disease, 
female complaints, malarial maladies, albuminaria (or 
Bright’s disease), diabetes, etc. Beneficial effects in 
these diseases can be derived only from the natural 
waters, and cannot be expected from any artificial pre- 
parations. Can be drank at table, pure or with wine, 
etc. For sale by grocers and druggists, and to the trade 
only by. the sole agents, 

BOUCHE FILS & CO.,, 37 Beaver St., N. Y. 








TEAS COFFEES, SUCARS AND SPICES 


NATEACO 


arket 


rN 
7 


7 nt a LV. S L Vv hineton i 
M¢ SES & 
ALL ORDERS W/LL MEER PR 


LANCARD'S 
PILLS 


Especially recommended for Scro- 





Of lodide of Iron. 
FuLA; the carly stage of ConsuMPTION, CONSTITUTIONAL 


WEAKNEss, Poorness of the Blood, etc. 


‘Sold by Druggists everywhere. | 








Advertising with Gold! 
Down with High Prices! 
Inflation a Thing of the Past! A Gold Basis Reached ! 


All business men see that they must return to ‘‘ ante 
bellum ”-prices if they would secure universal prosperity. 

In anticipation of this popular demand, the rates for 
advertising in Frank Leslie’s Publications "have been re- 
adjusted on a geld basis, at a material reduction from 
former prices, and so graded as to secure a fair profit to 
the publisher and an immediate and paying return to the 
advertiser. The public have sustained our efforts in giv- 
ing them interesting, reliable and valuable I}lustrated 
Publications, and manifested their approbation in 
steadily increasing our circulation in spite of the do- 
pressed times, so that to-day we number more readers 
than ever before, and they are representatives of every 
class of English- speaking people on the face of the g: tobe, 

Business men,-marking down their prices, claim a like 
concession from others; and to meet this reasonable de- 

mand, we now offer our "adv ertising columns—than which 
there are no more valuable mediums offered—at a rate 
one-half the price charged three years ago. 

Only an increased and continued patronage will cover 
our expenses in this concession, and for this patronage 
we look to the public-spirited business men, who, if 
they but meet us in a spirit of determined effort to secure 
that which, under this rule, will prove no phantom, 
BETTER Tes, we and they will reap an immediate and 
ample reward. Our rates and discounts from this date 
will be as follows: 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


Per dine, each insertion, Outside page.... $1 25 

Inside page......- 75 

“6 e as Special Notices.. 78 
LADY’S JOURNAL, 

Per dine, each insertion, Outside poge..... 50 

. Inside page...... 35 

es “ bi Special Notices. . 35 


ILLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG. 


Per line, each insertion, Outside page.. 35 
= Inside page...... 15 
- “ Special Notices.. 15 
ILLUSTRATED TIMES, 
Per line, each insertion, Outside page.. 6) 
“ Inside page...... 2 
$f s Z Specisl Notices. c 


MONTHLY PUBLICATIONS. 


LADY'S MAGAZINE, BOYS OF AMERICA 
and PLEASANT HOURS, cach 35 cents per 
line, each insertion. 

JOLLY JOKER and BUDGET OF FUN, 
each 25 cents per line, each insertion. 

FOPULAR MONTHLY, 75 cents per line, cach 

. insertion. 

Discount of 10 per cent. on thirteen insertions. 
Terms—Strictly cash. Good references required when 
not paid with order. 

Address, ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 


FRayk Lasuig’s Poppauxe Hovss, 537 Pearl St., N.Y 
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THE TURCO-SERVIAN WAR. 


HE real antagonists | g up ¢ ly behind 

Turkey and Servia, the combatants in this war, 

are Russia and England, as great Oriental Powers. 

The Eastern Question, with all its ramifications, is 

thus involved in the Tarco-Servian conflict, which, 

at almost any moment during the last four months, 
has been liable to break out into 


4. 





bled for its transportation from either Odessa, or 
Sebastopol, or Nicolief, an English fleet, irresistible 
in strength, could be in the Black Sea, and could 
render it impossible for the convoy to put to sea 
without imminent danger of total destruction. 

This, atleast, is the not unwarranted conviction of 
all Englishmen, and they are equally convinced 
that the possibilities of the Mediterranean ever 





which would have proved successful but for the 
humiliating conditions submitted to by Leo the 
Philosopher. Even then the prediction—which, 
down to our own time, has often been on the eve of 
fulfillment—had been made that the Russians would 
one day take possession of Constantinople. ‘‘ For 
two centuries the Russo-Norman grand-princes 
waged war,’”’ says Karl Blind, “in order to unite 


But his invasion of Moldavia and Wallachia occa- 
sioned the successful Crimean campaign of the 
Allies against Russia. Misled as Nicholas then was 
by the apparent attitude of England, and overborne 
by the sympathy of the Pmpreas of Russia, the Czar- 
owitz and Prince Gortschakott with the so-called 
National or Pan-Slavist party in Russia, the Emperor 
Alexander lifted his voice with the voices of 

Mr. Gladstone and the English 








@ general European war, with 





























bishops, and the dissenting min- 












































momentous consequences all over iC TERSBURG bad & isters of England, and of Victor 
the world. In the actual limita- Hugo, “in the name of human- 
tions of the case, however, the ity,’’ protesting against the Turk- 
accompanying careful map will ish atrocities in Bulgaria, and all 
suffice for our immediate purpose. N oy but declaring his intention to 
bas Sapa ot Bmepe’ ont ‘eI Volga >, of tye tin Some eveon tall he 
pr ly trae fille ogy < \ : Polga RB conquest of Constantinople 
nearly a third part of Asia. It fe q ple. 

has been summarily described Nijni Novgor The “‘ Secret Societies” alluded 
as reaching more than half-way to by Lord Beaconsfield have long 
round the globe, and embracing omen moscow, 5B deen fomenting discontent aniong 
abouta seventh of the entire land —~—F the Christians of the Turkish 
surface of the earth. Our map provinces, in the interest of the 
shows a portion of Russia in — Pan-Slavist party in Russia. The 
Europe, Ph ena on the west Smolensk z had pret, | such pin 4 
by Austria, Prussia, the Baltic 4 asts as Mico Ljirbobatch, the Her- 
Sea, and Sweden, and on the ) 2 vy ey zegovinian Garibaldi, who began 
south by the Caucasus Moun- , S we egekd <finsk his career as an agitator in 1855, 
tains, the Black Sea, Tarkey and ERLiN  <S . ais a A and the Archimandrite Pelagitch, 
Austria. It also shows Turkey & & Fo pu ey > g F who, in 1871, Gevoted himself to 
in Europe, with its provinces, C alk. i on i 2 the liberation of his oppressed 
tributary and subject : Roumania g xa a U f 5 = : fellow-countrymen, traveling 
(composed of Moldavia and Wal- ] -# iw I 2. everywhere, and eloquently har- 
lachia) and Servia, specially ~ S q > anguing them throughout Mon- 
designated as the Danubian prin- - \ 50 tenegro, Herzegovina and Seryia. 
cipalities, together with Bulgaria [59 Ny en The official report of Mr. Baring, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, Bulgaria, — eget A Kiev ark Oy, the British Commissioner ap- 
Roumelia, Macedonia, Albania, G . - = aot pointed to investigate the Bul- 
and Thessaly ; portions of Turkey A U Ss T = . Donete garian horrors so thoroughly 
in Asia and of Turkey in Africa, R “OAc “tae > exposed by Mr. Schuyler, of the 
with a bit of the Isthmus of Suez, aVIENNA a\ So Ver American Legation, and Mr. 
the virtual possession of which is II N } ~ 3 “ McGahan, correspondent of the 
just as important to Queen Vic- G RKO. A N&e a FI London Daily News, disclose the 
toria, the Empress of India, as Bua Vine fact that the conspiracy which 
Constantinople, and, perhaps, . Pesth $ eo of f led to the revolt in Bulgaria was 
more valuable; Greece and the O Lg = pany § 97 ot 8 » formed fourteen years ago by the 
pry genes al pe a —_ > RO HY ‘\ S & ie Prager pay 
o iy. é railroa om St. ° st. It was slow work to fire 
Petersburg, via Moscow, would a 20, TRANSYL VAN} ating hover and the revolt 
seem to make the route to Con- 45 | ee Save pat “ ~, not break out — aa 
stantinople, which Russia has so pring, upon a predetermined 
ee coe eee | an ae cS 

ve in and easy. But, in on ASS gains 
ety: it has been mk demon- Nie, 4 N \ ' AC we the Turks no less appalling than 
strated that there are many prac- NS, \ AQ... those which the Bashi-Bazouks 
tical obstacles in the way, and Sn q wo and other irregular troops in- 
that even if the whole Russian NF ' flicted in retaliation upon the 
army available for European ~~} See Bulgarians. ‘The Turkish authori- 
warfare were concentrated in oT" en Re ties ‘have been constrained to 
Gessarabia, the southernmost ( i, arrest and subject to trial a num- 
province of Russia towards the } Ni AS ber of the officers of those ir. 
Danube, there is no direct road re MA DONIA regular troops, and to distribute 
from Russia into Servian, or even oe large sums for the relief of their 
into Turkish, territory. Between . \Salo eerviving victims. 

Bessarabia and the Danube lie 7 } The ultimatum of Prince Milan, 
Moldavia and Wallachia, making fualinas which, on the 29th of June last, 
Roumania a fender between any |(J~7/ ‘WN . was Pay watts nn ag sip 
advance of the Russians from (7 agent at Cons’ op! . 

F Zw @ . 

Bessarabia and the Turkish pro- Grand Vizier, was tantamount to 
vince of Bulgaria. Moldavia and z ( ae, a declaration of war. The ap- 
snad:bantig: tity tr no sreapetiy \ 6 obtain from Turkey the sdmials 
race, having little or no sympathy h 

with the Slavonic populations of a) 4 ‘tration of Bosnia. It is probable 
Bosnia and Servia. The nea- (( a that the Servian note was in- 
trality of Roumania is guaranteed Cc ’ tended to provoke the Turks 
by the great powers of Europe, a 4 , WS SZ’SNX into taking the initiative by at- 
and the instinct of self-preserva- SS tacking the Servian troops, and 
tion would lead to its mainten- | ® thus placing pavaye fie in oe 
ance. North of Bosnia and Servia wrong e eyeso wh 

and of Wallachia itself, lie the the device was unsuccesaful. On 
en Aidelony and-taonaghs toons casts Ge beielat, Ha an te 

pire, an ough these , 

Russia could not find. a way, at 8 same day the troops of the 
least unopposed, to take part in ; 4 principality of Montenegro also 
any conflict on the Danube, ZZ entered upon the campaign, quit- 
Captain Hozier asserts that even ty & ting the Montenegrin territory 
if such a line of advance were <A ie and penetrating into Bosnia. The 
open, it would not, in a military Lz yy nie ye ed = os 
point of view, be desirable to gun, sud during the past four 
advance from Warsaw through months the newspapers of Eu- 
the Carpathian Mountains toward A F R / C Vv rope and America have been 
Belgrade. To violate the neutral- ” Long. Rest 95 from Greenwich Fa Ke % nideae filled with contradictory reports 


ity of Roumania would-be a 


of its progress. The deposition 





political mistake, as it would en- 

list against Russia the sympathies 

of entire Western Europe. Moreover, the only al- 
ternative of embarking the Russian forces on board 
transports and conveying them by sea to any point 
chosen for attack in the Turkish Empire, in order 
to extend Russian territories towards the Sea of 
Marmora, would at once bring Russia irfto collision 
with England, which has the most powerful fleet in 
the world. Much more quickly than an army conld 
be concentrated, and than vessels could be assem- 





MAP OF RUSSIA, TURKEY, ETC. 


being transformed into a Russian sea, or of a 
Russian army’s ever imperiling, by means of an 
overland, roundabout march, the British hold upon 
the Isthmus of Suez, are alike too dim-and distant 
to awaken serious apprehensions. 

More than a thousand years ago—in 865—the 
pagan predecessors of Peter the Great anticipated 
the policy of his alleged will, and tried to take Con- 
stantinople. In 907 another attempt was made, 





the golden tiara of Byzautium with their own crown. 
The annexation of the Balkan Peninsula, the domin- 
ion over the Black Sea, the subjugation of the Cau- 
casus, were striven for at that period by the Russian 
despots.” In their efforts may be seen the prototype 
of modern autocratic yearnings. The late Emperor 
Nicholas eagerly seized upon the quarrel over the 
keys of the holy places in Jerusalem as a pretext 
for his war-cry in 1853, “ On to Constantinople !” 


of two Sultans has enhanced the 
interest of the narrative. 

In the midst of a series of decisive victories, 
the Turks must have been surprised to receive, 
suddenly, an ultimatum from Russia, summoning 
them to grant, within forty-eight hours, a two 
months’ armistice, upon the formal assurance that 
Servia would accept it. Servia has accepted it. 
The armistice was signed on the Ist of November; 
hostilities have been suspended, and Europe i 
awaiting further developments, Y 
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TOUILADELPHIA, PA.—THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION.—AN EXHIBITOR MANUFACTURING POP-CORN BALLS IN MACHINERY HALL.—FROM SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTISTS.—SEE PAGE 179, 


THE SOUVENIRS. 
TEN THOUSAND TO BE GIVEN AWAY TO 
SUBSCRIBERS—A DESCRIPTION OF THEM 
AS THEY ARE. 


To numerous placards of neat appearance, 

although conspicuous in the clearness with 
which they inform the Centennial visitor, ‘‘ Sold 
for the Frank Leslie Centennial. Souvenir Dis- 
tribution,’”’ appended to many of the most curi- 
ous and valuable articles‘of foreign manufacture 
in the Main Building, Carriage Annex, etc., 
have now become distinctive features of the 
closing days of the Exhibition. People are, of 
course, curious to know what this ‘‘ Souvenir 
Distribution ’’ means, and all the more so when 
they notice that many of the most choice of the 
salable articles have thus been removed from 
the reach of their purses. Such curious ones— 
and if the crowds which throng Frank Leslie's 

retty little cottage on the romantic Exhibition 

ake (within a stone’s throw of the western end 
of Machinery Hall) are any criterion, there are 
many such—such curious ones are referred by 
the exhibitors, or by the placards, or still again 
by the printed prospectuses of Mr. Leslie, to the 
Pavilion on the Lake, or to the ‘‘ Public Com- 
fort’’ stands, the Transcontinental and Globe 
Hotels, Jolin Trenwith’s, 608 Chestnut Street, 
William D. Allen’s canvassers, or Allen & 
Johnson’s canvassers, all in Philadelphia; or to 
the various ‘‘ Frank Leslie ” Agencies through- 
out the United States, or to the Home Office, 537 
Pearl Street, New York City. Inquiry at any of 
these places will disclose that Mr. Leslie, in 
order to do his full share towards enabling the 
foreign exhibitors to sell their goods at a fair 
price before the ‘‘ sacrifices ”’ of the last days of 
the Exhibition overwhelm them, has purchased a 
large number of these exhibits at Exhibition 
prices, and intends presenting them to the sub- 
scribers to his various publications. 


THE FREE DISTRIBUTION 


Of these handsome mementoes of the Centen- 
nial Exhibition is to be made in series of 10,000 
articles each, among 10,000 subscribers, thus 
giving every patron of his a souvenir. As the 
rst series is now nearly completed, the first 
distributian among the subscribers will be made 
within ten days, and each person will be at 
oncé notified of the character of his gift, and 
proper shipping directions asked. These sou- 
venirs are especially appropriate when they 
accompany the special Centennial illustrated 
publication, ‘‘The Historical Register of the Cen- 
tennial Exposition,’’ a publication in ten parts 
of 32 pp. each, and each part illustrated with 80 
engravings of the leading displays of Works of 
Art, New Inventions, Agricultural and Mineral 
Products, Scenes, Incidentg and People at the 
Exhibition, State Receptions, Leading Buildings, 
Striking Exhibits, and, in fact, all the things one 
sees at the Centennial. ¢ 

The advertisement in our last issue gave 
the details of this enterprise, and as the same 
has been profusely advertised throughout the 
whole United States and Canadas, not only 
in the ‘Frank Leslie’ publications, but also 
in the local papers in Philadelphia and 
throughout the country, and has met on ever 
hand a most enthusiastic and substantial wel- 
come, the favor of his former patrons, to sa 
nothing of the overloaded lists of new subseri- 
bers that daily come in from the sub-agents, is 
more fally assured to Mr. Leslie than even the 


most sanguine could have expected. 
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As the first free distribution of ‘the Centennial 
souvenirs will be made shortly after November 
10th, the closing day of the Exposition, those who 
wish to secure this peculiar advantage before 
the Exhibition closes should suBsCcRIBE AT ONCE, 
and in order that they may do so with a full 
knowledge of the character of the foreign ex- 
hibits to be distributed, our artists have taken 
accurate running sketchés of many of them and 
reproduced some of them in this issue. 


THE $500 ENGLISH PHAETON. 

At the head of the partial list of Souvenirs to 
be given away to all subscribers who record be- 
fore the distribution stands an ‘‘ Alexander” 
Phaeton, costing Mr. Leslie $500, free of duty, 
manufactured by Roberts, of Manchester, Eng- 
land, in the southeastern end of the Carriage 
Annex, easily distinguishable by the continual 
knot of persons who are daily inspecting this 

- handsome specimen of the skill of one of Eng- 
land’s most famous carriage-builders— famous 
enough to have received no less than twenty 
medals of award for the excellence of his work. 
The long, graceful and easy body of the wagon, 
which holds four seats, is hung upon four ellip” 
tic springs of the latest finish and manufacture. 

“ Behind is placed the coachman’s rumble seat, 
which is adjustable, and can be removed at 
pleasure. The body is artistically — black, 
shaded with dark-blue, and a fine line of English 
vermilion. The gear and wheels’ are painted 
with English vermilion, with a stripe of one 
broad line of light-blue. The seats are covered 
with dark olive-green morocco, stitched with 
red, to harmonize with the body of the vere v4 
and a driving cushion awaits the head of the 
family when he desires to. accompany the ex- 
cursion of a lady and two children, for which the 
phaeton is best adapted. The driving-rail, as 
well as the lamps and the hub-bands, are hand- 
somely mounted with silver, while the dash- 
board is substantially paneled. The whole 
establishment is well worth the value placed 
upon it by the exhibitor ($500), and will attract 
admiring attention, whether destined to be 
driven for the comfort and pleasure of a lady 
and her children, either in the Central Park, of 
New York, or Fairmount Park, of Philadelphia ; 
along the Newport or Saratoga drives, or at the 
seashore. Competent judges of “make and 
finish ’ of carriages pronounce this pliaeton to 
be a model of good work. 


THE MALACHITES OF THE URAL. 


‘“‘A peculiar Russian industry,’’ says the 
‘Bayard Taylor’? New York Tribune Extra, 
“‘which is abundantly and very beautifully dis- 
played in the Main Building, is the manufacture 
of a variety of ornamental, stones found: in the 
Ural Mountains. Malachite, pees and lapis- 
lazuli are the materials mostly used...... 
The Malachite tables range from $100 to $1,000 
in price.”’ 

he Malachite is a bi-carbonate of copper 
rarely found except in the mountains of South 
Africa and the Urals of Russia. The largest 
block (about five times as large as that exhibited 
in Philadelphia) ever taken from the quarries 
was contributed to the’Paris Exposition of 1867 
by Prince Paul Demidoff, one of the wealthiest 
of the Russian Boyars, and owner of the richest 
of the Ural quarries. This material, as may be 
seen in the Russian Section, is used in high orna- 
mentation of vases, candelabra, paper-weights, 
jewel- boxes, pedestals for bronzes, and ita 
veins of.green and black, highly polished, attract 
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crowds daily. Indeed, so much 
is thisrare material sought after, 
that it was with the utmost dif- 
ficulty that a single handsome 
table of malachite and - gold 
mountings could be secured 
even at the price of $350.  Be- 
sides this large article, the 
‘Souvenir. Distribution’’ 
will include other works in 
malachite, such as a vase 
of curious shape and- high 
finish, sold at the Exhibition 
rice of $75. An agate casket 
or $80 also attracts attention. 
A handsome malachite paper- 
weight at $45; photograph- 
albums with malachite covers at 
$20 iS casket in ov emai cost- 
ing $18, -weights, paper- 
cutters, dedestatises, ? os all 
are visible in this section, and all 
having on them ‘Sold for the 
Frank Leslie Centennial Distri- 
bution.” 
‘THE RussIAN Furs. 


As the visitor wanders through 
the foreign departments of the 
Main Building, on the southern 

side, Russia looms up promi- 
nently, after passing by the 
stately ‘‘ Espafia’”’ on the one 
hand, and Austro-Hungary on 
the other. And among the most 
conspicuous objects here is the 
enormous stuffed bear—big 
eenough to be the Great Bear 
himself—holding out in a solicit- 
ing attitude the loose skin of 
some wild fur-bearing animal of 
the countries of the Czar. This 
Big Bear is nothing more nor 
less than the trade-sign of the 
great Russian fur-house of Mau- 
rice Griinwald, of Riga, whose 
establishment was founded in 
1848, where. furs, muffs, caps, 
collars, carpets in mosaic pat- 
terns, of diflerent skins, etc., are 
prepared, to the yearly value 
of from 800,000 to 1,000,000 
roubles, under the hands of 
150 workmen. In the _splen- 
did exhibit of this Russian 
department were to be found 
rare: material for Centennial 
Souvenirs, in the shape of works Of utility and art. 
The principal show-piece of this exhibit is a mo- 
saic far rug, composed of two thousand pieces 








MALACHITE TABLE IN THE RUSSIAN EXHIBIT IN THE 


MAIN BUILDING. 


of the rarest furs’ of the countries rnled over by 
the successor of Peter the Great. The marten, 
the otter, the sable, the silver fox, the lynx, the 
white fox, the mink, the ermine, the blue fox, and 
fifty other of the fur-bearing animals, contribute 
their quota to this remarkable exhibit. The rug 
was secured at the very moderate price of $250, 
and would grace the wealthiest house in the land. 
Here also have been purchased for the ‘‘ Souvenir 
Distribution ”’ a lady's sealskin sacque at $125, that 
would be chosen out of a hundred articles of the 
same description of home manufacture. A black 
sealskin sacque, at $100, keeps together about it 








MALACHITE CLOCK IN THE RUSSIAN EXHIBIT 
IN THE MAIN BUILDING. 


Constantly a cluster of admiring but disappointed 
lady-purchasers, for the “Sold for Frank Leslie,” 
etc., is here, too, appended. A deer-antler hat-rack 
is sold at $80, and so all through this large exhibit. 
A sable-fur-faced cloak is very curious, and betrays 
great patience and fine workmanship, and this, too, 
has the “Frank Leslie” mark upon it for $85. 
Splendid sable muffs for $75 and $35, a silver seal- 
skin oy for $72, a gold bear-muff and boa for 
$35, black bear muffs and boas for $20 each, Siberian 
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MOSAIC RUG IN THE RUSSIAN EXHIBIT IN THE MAIN BUILDING, 


fox muffs and boas for $20, ladies’ sealskin caps for 
$15, silver seal gents’ waistcoats at $11, ladies’ fur 
caps and boas at $10 and $6, surock-skin muffs at $5 


each, and caps with 
heads of different 
animals, complete 
the purchases in this 
section. 


THE VIENNESE 
FANCY ARTICLES. 


Purchases have 
also been made for 
the Distribution of 
the entire contents 
contained in two of 
the cases on ex- 
hibition in the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian de- 
per teeee of the 

ain Building. One 
of these comprises 
a Viennese oo 
of work in Russian 
leather, which, in 
combination with 
gilt, silver and nick- 
el, is made into a 
variety of beautiful 
articles — two hun- 
dred and eighty in 
number — including 
ink-stands, match- 
boxes, etc. These 
are the manufacture 
of Michael Seewald, 
artist in leather or- 
namental goods, 
of Vienna. The 
Centennial prize 


was awarded to thisexhibitor. The adjoining case 
contains eighty- 
six of their beautiful artic'es of ornamental statu- 


of John Kuzel & C. Jankensk 


ettes, which ob- 
tained the prize 
at the Vienna 
Exposition and 
atthis. The case 
is handsomely 
decorated, show- 
ing the articles 
to the best ad- 
vantage, and is 
one of the most 
attractive fea- 
tures of that 
art of the Ex- 
ibition. Anex- 
quisitely carved 
vase of jet, and 
mounted with 
silver, not only 
supplies a jet- 
band with open- 
ings for holding 
cigars, but far- 
nishes the smoker 
with a thermo- 
meter to regis- 
ter ‘the heat of 
his smoking- 
room. Rustic 
inkstands repre- 
sent funny old 
men in all kinds 
of positions— 
ringing a bell, 
blacksmithing, 
or sitting at the 
door, from which 
they invite the 
owner or guest 
either to smoke 
a cigar, light a 
match, or write 
a letter, all 
through the as- 
sistance of the 
rustic -roofed 
cottages. The 
whole, while ap- 
wee of wood, 
s of a much 
more substantial 
material. There 
are also several 








MALACHITE CARD CANDELABRUM 
IN THE RUSSIAN EXHIBIT IN THE 
MAIN BUILDING. 








TERRA-COTTA FOUNTAIN IN THE BRITISH EXHIBIT IN THE 
MAIN BUILDING, 


VHILADELPHIA, PATHE CENTENNIAL EXfOSITION—DISTRIBUTION SOUVENIRS, FOR PRESENTATION TO SUBSORIBERS TO “FRANK LESLIE'S CENTENNIAL REGISTER," Ere, 


ornaments for a Catholic oratory—the Virgin with 
the Child. One of the casements is inclosed with 
jet, surmounted by crosses, while another is an 


- ship, while the figure of 


— pavilion, and igs 
adorned with the silver 
cross. A dressing-case 
for a lady comprises 
a “looking-glass, hea- 
vily inlaid with silver, 
and the necessary per- 
fumery-bottles. Along- 
side of it isa companion- 
piece for a gentleman’s 
toilet, accompanied with 
the figure of a young girl 
in a bathing-suit. An 
ormolu-stand represents 
a curious old man, acor- 
rect likeness of one 
of the crew of Hendrick 
Hudson, as represented 
in “Rip Van Winkle,”’ 
who holds in hishand an 
egg-shaped receptacle 
for matches. A cigar- 
holder is in the marine 
style, representing a 
ship-shaped holder, with 
silyer sail set and gold 
pennant fiying, resting 
upon a tripod of silver 
oars. The match-safe is- 
represented by the steer- 
ing apparatus of the 


a jolly Jack Tar takes a 
generalsurvey. A 
French figure of a vivan- 
diére, while tying her 
cravat, comforts the 
smoker with a match; 


while a bright Newfoundland dog performs 
the same duty in another figure. A young 
lady reclining in “ flying-trapeze ” costume 


does duty for a 
paper - weight ; 
while a lad 
whose face 
shows the strug- 
gles he under- 
goes while bal- 
ancing a basket 
on top of a pile 
of books that 
rest on his 
shoulder gives 
another oppor- 
tunity for the 
Viennese artist 
to show his skill 
in the variations 
of the match- 
holders. Even 
the cigar - ashes 
are taken care 
of in an elabo- 
rate manner. 
A golden - lined 
receptacle has 
asilver gun rest- 
ing upon it to 
catch the ashes, 
while on the 
base are hand- 
somely carven 
hun scenes. 
A lighthouse 
scene furnishes 
cigar - holders 
among the. 
breakwaters on 
the coast, while 
a fisherman 
holds the recep- 
tacle for a pipe, 
all handsomely 
carved out of 
jet; while next 
to itis a repre- 
sentation of the 
old oaken buck- 
et drawing the 
tobacco from 
the well, all 
graced bya 
parlor thermo- 








meter; and so 


on with the other articles of 
fancy. combined with utility. 
This exhibit, in two cases, is one 
of the best bargains in the Build- 
ing, the foreign owners taking 
advantage of the wholesale pur- 
chase of their beautiful goods 
to withdraw their attendants. 


CURIOSITIES FROM. THE 
‘ HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


A number of the curiosities 
from the Hawaiian Islands have 
been secured for subscribers, 
and will prove among the most 
valuable of the Souvenirs, be- 
cause of their curiousness as 
well as their ministration to the 
artistic side of man’s nature. 
Among them aré a number of 
dishes made out of the native 
woods of the island, and called 
kon and koa, worked into a 
calabash-form. These are of 
various sizes, from the vase- 
shaped tothe large-sized tureen, 
all with covers, and are used 
by the aristocratic natives to 
hold their favorite dish of poi, 
which is a sort of wild turnip 
powdered and used as a por- 
ridge. Another valuable collec- 
tion in the same department are 
fifteen large albums, each con- 
taining four dozen of photo- 
graphs, taken by native artists, 
of the prominent individuals of 
the island, including Luka Keeli- 
kolani, who represents the 
purest blood of the chieftains 
and has three times declined the 
gilt of a crown ; also King Kala- 
kaua and his queen-consort, with 
—— his hel ure and other 
FANNIN children. @ albums also con: 

tN tain interesting scenes in Hono- 

WY lulu, landseapes, as well as the 


SS luxuriant foliage of the interior 

\ SS , of the island. A handsome col- 
\: lection of mounted ferns, which 
\\ \ 








\ drew the highest premium, is 
. ‘also added to this collection of 
Souvenirs. There are three 
sets, containing a hundred 
cards in each set, besides 
coral and mushroom vases. The 
one hundred South Sea Island shells, with their 
pearly tints and curious and delicate shapes, will 
please all who love the beauties of nature. 


MQQY 





MALACHITE TABLE IN THE RUSSIAN EXHIBIT IN THE 


MAIN BUILDING. 


SPANISH LACES. 


The laces in the Spanish department are ot that 
fine workmanship known as blonde. The patterns 
are of the finest Chantilly character. On the whole, 
the glass-caso containing them forms one of the most 





MALACHITE VASE IN THE RUSSIAN EXHIBIT 
IN THE MAIN BUILDING. 


attractive features of the Spanish department in the 
Main Building. A remarkable article in this case, 
which the manufacturer claims to be the finest ever 
made of the kind, is a white lace mantilla, and his 
claim seems to be well founded. The design is ex- 
quisite and of a classic nature, while the mesh ia 
as fine as 4 cobweb. 
. CorpeD SILKs. 

The black corded silks exhibited in a side aisle of 
the same department, which have also been secured 
as Souvenirs to be given away to subscribers, have 
deserved an award by the Judges, who recom- 
mend these silks for the homogeneousnese of the 
tissue and excellence of quality. 
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1 ‘Buying ‘Centennial Canes. 2, A Jaunting-car Ride. 3, Waiting to Shake Hands with the Governor. 


4. Keeping Back the Crowd. 5, Registering in the State Book, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—-THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION—“‘ OHiO DAY," QCTOBER 26TH.—See Paes 179, 








